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THE NEGLECTED WEAPON 


Wien a Government strikes a bad patch, 

y some vt fault * > own, its first br presen 
se y be to see co-operation of every 
responsible orgafl of publicity to explain the 
causes of the crisis and prepare the public for 
the necessary measures it must take to meet it. 
The means of Government publicity are very 
extensive. The B.B.C., though independent 
and cautious, is prepared to collaborate. In a 
crisis, the Government has the right to demand 
B.B.C. time and need fear no criticism that in 
so doing it is indulgin - in party propaganda. 
At such a time even ‘the most bitterly hostile 
newspapers feel impelled to support Government 
emergency measures, but the tone of their 
comment depends very much on the clarity and 
frankness of the Government’s publicity. More- 
over, the weekly press, whose function is more 
considered comment and carefully presented 
news, is of quite special importance in a time of 
emergency, since it is read by all those informed 
people who in this country still inspire 
and steady the public opinion on which the 
Government depends. 

For some obscure reason, the Government 
appears to think that publicity does not matter. 
In a letter which we ‘publish this week, Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt, M.P., quotes two extraordinary 
replies. by the Prime Minister, who seems to 
think that a press conference is all that is required 
to put the Government’s case to the country, and 
that the White Paper is written in language 
which the whole public can understand. This 
suggests an attitude infinitely remote from present- 
day realities. Lord Salisbury could afford to be 
as aloof as this; Mr. Attlee certainly cannot. 
But even Lord Salisbury would not have gone as 
far as Mr. Greenwood. In reply to a question 
about the suspension of weekly periodicals he 
said: *‘ I would not have thought that serious 
and enlightened opinion would suffer by having a 
fortnight in which to think for itself.” The 
remark could scarcely have been worse. In the 
first place, it showed a remarkable indifference 
to the principle of the freedom of the press, and 


secondly, it implied that it did no harm to leave 
educated people without the facts and arguments 
on which to form an intelligent opinion. 

The truth, we believe, is that Ministers are 
desperately overworked, and so harassed by grave 
difficulties which are not of their own making that 
they have not the time to realise that their hopes 
of success depend on explaining those difficulties 
to the public. We are a democratic country in 
which orders can only be given by consent of the 
people. They are willingly obeyed when the 
public understand. Never before has a Govern- 
ment had such a mass of goodwill behind it. 
In constituency in England there are 
hundreds of willing workers who have a long 
record of devoted service to the Labour move- 
ment, and who are prepared, if they are given a 
lead and an opportunity, to do the Government’s 
publicity for it. But they must be fed with 
information ; they must be encouraged; their 
Criticisms must be met and not regarded as 
rebellion. Mr. Wyatt suggests that, as an im- 
mediate step, the Government might create, 
not a Ministry of Information, but a Minister 
whose job it is to look after the Government’s 
publicity. The appointment of such a Minister 
would do more to encourage the country than the 
sensible; but minor adjustments which the 
Premier is making in his Government this week. 


After the Switch-on 


Though resumption of full production has been 
impeded, as was to be expected, by shortages of 
semi-finished materisls, by inadequate supplies 
of fuel for coal-using plants, and by “load 
shedding ” in the case of factories dependent on 
electric power, a remarkable and encouraging 
feature of the switch-on has been the evidence 
that, in all parts of the country, workers have gone 
back to re-opened factories in a spirit of real 
determination to answer the call for increased 
production. ‘How long- that spirit will last 
depends partly on the attitude of employers, 
but more importantly on the short- and medium- 


term plans made by the Government for dealing 
withthe aftermath of the emergency. Whether 
they like it or not, employers have got to realise 
that the maintenance of good morale in industry 
depends on securing the good will of the shop- 
stewards or similar democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of the workers on the factory level. 
The shop-stewards may represent the “ militant” 
element, though a comparatively small proportion 
of them are Communists; but, without their 
collaboration, no sustained production drive can 
have a hope of success. In a few instances 
employers are reported to have taken advantage 
of the interruption of engagements to weed out 
from their employment shop-stewards of whose 
previous activities they had disapproved. The 
psychological effect of such actions and of the 
hostile attitude taken towards the shop-steward 
movement by Mr. Lord, Managing Director of 
Austin Motors, might well be disastrous. But, 
apart from this factor, the important thing is 
that the present readiness of labour to recognise 
the need for increased output must not be turned 
into feelings of disillusionment and frustration 
by physical shortcomings of the machine they 
have to operate. What can be done to prevent 
the wheels being slowed down by shortages of 
coal or by “‘ sheddings of load ” due to the inability 
of generating stations to cope with peak demand ? 


Coal and Power Rationing ? 


The miners have been given new indirect 
incentives in the shape of larger allocations of 
unrationed foodstuffs to shops in the coalfields ; 
and, since nothing was said by the Prime Minister 
in his recent conference with the delegation from 
the N.U.M. about postponing the five-day week, 
it is to be supposed that the Miners’ Charter will 
in substance come into effect this Spring. By 
dint of heroic efforts made by the miners during 
the emergency, weekly output has hit the figure 
of'4 million tons ; but, pending greater mechanisa- 
tion in the pits and particularly in underground 
haulage systems, it would be unduly optimistic 
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to - coal production for 1947 to exceed - 
tons forecast in the White Pa 
Tile being 90, it is evident that the Cripps” 
for allocation of industrial coal without priorities 
as between one consumer and another will bring 
about the seasonal accumulation of at 
least 12 million tons during the summer months 
only if the whole of our coal-using plants are 
seriously restricted. It is equally clear that, 
unless “load shedding ” over whole areas can 
be avoided—and it will take considerable time 
before there can be amy adequate expansion of 
generating capacity—the whole tempo of British 
manufacture will be gravely affected. It follows 
that one necessary step must be the institution 
of an all-in system of domestic rationing of heating 
and lighting. To rely on domestic consumers 
voluntarily observing “‘ close periods” for elec- 
tricity would be an unwarrantable 
already, in many areas, failure to switch off in 
the banned hours is glaring. In the interests of 
equity as well as economy some form of domestic 
in terms of thermal units is, in our view, 
essential. Industry must have . But 
what of the competitive demands of different 
sections of industry or, for that matter, individual 
firms? Here, too, we suggest, priorities will have 
to be assigned. 


The Problem of Night Work 


One method of avoiding excessive peak loads 
on the Grid is to stagger industrial hours. The 
reversion to D.B.S.T. from April to August and 
the extension of B.S.T. from mid-March to early 
November should make it easier to spread work- 
ing hours over, say, a fourteen-hour day, as the 
T.U.C.’s Crisis Committee proposes. But Sir 
Stafford Cripps insisted in his interim statement 
to Parliament of fuel and power policy that the 
effective solution for the electricity problem lay in 
having one-third of all British manufacturing 
processes carried on at night. This drastic remedy, 
it is already apparent, involves serious difficulties ; 
and negotiations between employers and trade 
unions in the engineering industry on this subject 
have broken down. Apart altogether from the 
special complications involved in the case of 
married women and juveniles, the trade unions 
are naturally reluctant to abandon the existing 
recognised practice whereby night work attracts 
extra pay—usually time and one-fifth, or time and 
a quarter. The employers argue that, if as much 
as one-third of their labour force is normally to be 
employed by night at night-work rates, the result- 
ing increase in costs of production will have an 
adverse effect on their competitive power, par- 
ticularly in foreign markets. It is, moreover, 
apparent that if there were a considerable increase 
in the price of manufactured consumers’ goods as 
a result of extensive night work on higher rates 
of pay, the real wages of workers whose hours and 
earnings were not changed would fall, with the 
resulting probability of fresh demands for in- 
creased nominal wages. The problem, in short, 
is intractable, and illustrates from yet another 
angle the need for a detailed system of priorities 
in the industrial usage of electric power as well as 
fuel. The Government must make up its mind 
whether the whole machine is to be slowed down, 
or whether the more essential parts of it are to be 
kept running at full speed at the cost of stopping, 
or at least ruthlessly braking, the components 
less vital to our immediate national needs. 


Palestine 


The Government was warned last week from 
all sides of the House of the consequences which 
would result from its decision to announce neither 
a long-term nor an interim policy for Palestine. 
These warnings have been aptly confirmed. Last 
week-end both the Stern Gang and the Irgun 
went into action on a large scale, and thereby 
achieved their objective of compelling the new 
G.O.C, to impose martial law on large areas of 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. Thus, a state of war 
between Britain and the Jews is brought a stage 


nearer. Once again a British General has 
announced his det to stamp out 
is little reason to suppose that 


and then strike again. while, 
ness of the measures will still further alienate those 
peace-loving Jews on whom we are calling for 
assistance. As we have frequently pointed out, 
a elatenaentdimant dial anenttee deleanclien 
a foreign army so long as it receives the passive 
support of the population. Mr. Bevin’s remark- 
able speech in the House of Commons, with its 
blank opposition to the basic principles of the 
a Home, ee one the terrorists 
passive su at the very least, not to mention 
lar, scale fnancial assistance from American 


The main question is when we decide to go. 


Congress and the Moslems 


The first Congress reaction to the announcement 
that, come what may, the British would leave 
India in June, 1948 was enthusiastic. It 
swept away, except among the Congress Socialists 
who would be satisfied only by a revolution, any 
lingering suspicion of British good faith. But 
second thoughts have brought doubts. Interest 
is focussed on paragraph 10 of the White Paper 
which lays down that, in the absence of agreement 
by the due date, power may be transferred either 
wholly to the Central Government, divided 
between the centre and some provincial govern- 
ments, or even distributed in an entirely new way 
altogether. In Congress eyes this seems as though 
the Moslem League will still have something to 
gain by refusing co-operation until the last 
possible moment. Mr. Jinnah’s immediate 
comment that he will not yield an inch in the 
demand for Pakistan certainly lends substanee to 
the idea. His actions will perhaps be determined 
by whether he is confident of keeping the support 
of the Moslem League for an all-out civil war 
as soon as the British go, and on the number of 
provincial governments he can capture during the 
next fifteen months. So far there are only Sind 
and Bengal. But the recent resignation of the 
Unionist Prime Minister in the Punjab to make 
way for a Moslem League Ministry may add a 
third province. If Mr. Jinnah can maintain a 
hold on these provinces and possibly add the 
North-West Frontier to the list, he may think it 
worth his while to wait, demand his pound of 
flesh and fight for the balance. In the mean- 
while, Congress have strengthened their position 
by getting an amicable agreement with the 
Princes, so ensuring that over two-thirds of India 
is now firmly behind the Constituent Assembly. 


Threat to Indonesian Peace 


The Dutch thoroughly deserved Mr. Bevin’s 
implied reprimand for their policy of delay and 
trickery in Indonesia. They have delayed the 
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sagning of the Cheribon Agreement by adding 
unilaterally, arbitrarily and without any reference 
to the Indonesians, a mass of addenda embodying 
their own interpretation of all the controversial 


or obscure points contained in the original text. 
As Dr. Sjahrir pointed out, either the original 


is useless and the ions must 
start all over again, or it is of some use—in which 
case these addenda are unnecessary. Whilst 


- Dutch politicians play these delaying tactics, the 


Dutch military, encouraged by French policy 
in the Viet-Nam, plan a series of operations with 
** limited objectives,” according to General Spoor, 
“to eliminate resistance without stirring. up 
trouble over a wide area.” He has 100,000 men 
and vast quantities of British supplies left over 
after the withdrawal of British troops last Novem- 
ber. But this is not the sum total of the war- 
like intentions of the Dutch Imperialists. There 
is a Dutch naval blockade of the Indonesian 


Republic. All exports from Indonesian ports are 
and Bri Chinese 


forbidden, and tish, American and 

ships have been stopped outside territorial 
waters. No wonder there is deadlock. More 
than a reprimand is needed from Mr. Bevin. A 
strong protest against the blockade should be 
issued at once, and an offer made to assist Pro- 
fessor Schermerhorn and Dr. Van Mook once 
more in an effort to find a modus vivendi. And 
surely, Dutch plans to reconquer Indonesia by 
war are a fit subiect for the United Nations. 


Freedom of the Presé 


Public discussion of the rights and wrongs of 
the suppression of periodicals has obscured the 
actual facts of the case. The Government could 
have used Defence Regulation 55 in order to 
close them down. But had it done so, an Order 
in Council would have to have been tabled and 
could have been “‘ prayed ” against in the House. 
Instead, the Minister of Fuel and Power stated 
that periodicals would cease publication. This 
fiat, as he later admitted in the House, 
had no legal backing. The P.P.A., which repre- 
sents the majority of the periodicals, accepted 
the ban voluntarily and did pot question its 
validity. When the Government permitted an 
approach to the P.P.A. on behalf of the journals 
of opinion, the P.P.A. replied that the order 
must apply to all or none and proceeded te forbid 
the issue of hand-duplicated editions. Does this 
constitute an infringement of the liberties of 
the press? Indirectly, yes; in law, no. The 
initial decision to make a distinction between the 
daily press and the periodicals, and to suppress 
the latter, certainly showed a lamentable lack 
of appreciation of the importance of critical 
comment to a free people. The daily and 
Sunday papers, which did understand that a 
vital principle was at stake and that the weeklies 
had a special function at such a time, promptly 
offered the weeklies hospitality in their columns 
with the result that it was unnecessary for this 
journal, for instance, to defy the ban and complete 
preparations for a handset cyclostyled edition. In 
the event, articles presenting our views were 
printed during the crisis twice in the News 
Chronicle, the Evening Standard and Sunday 
Pictorial, and also in the Observer. 

The P. P.A. proved no custodian of press 
freedom. It did not challenge the Minister’s 
instruction; it tamely accepted the view that 
periodicals should be treated as a non-essential 
industry. It is now clear that any periodical 
which had chosen during the last fortnight to 
defy the ban and had found a printer would have 
been legally entitled to continue publication. 
On the other hand, since the Defence Regulation 
was never used, the Government cannot be 
charged with s pram of free comment, but 
only with successful persuasion of a trade association 


to sacrifice rights which it should have fought to 
preserve. Ifthe Defence Regulation had actually 
been employed, it is almost certain that the House 
of Commons and Fleet Street would have been 
successful in achieving the annulment of the 
Order in Council. 
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challenged by Leslie Hale after Question Time for 
ing his question on five death sentences in West 


‘Africa, he was enticed by an angry House out of the 


cover of the Royal Prerogative. Immediately he came 
under fire from Mr. Churchill; and again sought cover, 
this time behind the Governor of the Gold Coast. 
Again he was mercilessly driven into the open, and, 
looking despairingly for support behind him, found his 
own back-benches against him. There are no rules in 
the House of Commons against shooting a sitting bird. 


A miserable affair; which was to some extent rectified 
by Wednesday’s explanations. 

The main debate on Monday was on the Motion to 
introduce a drastic guillotine in the Standing Com- 
mittees on the Transport and Town and Country 
Planning Bills. The Committee stage should have 
continued till the Whitsun recess, but the Govern- 
ment wants to finish this Session in August and so 
to avoid the three-week hang-over after the Summer 
Recess which nearly drove the Departments frantic 
last year. Faced with the choice of straining the 
Parliamentary, or breaking the Administrative, 
machine, it chose the former and so presented the 
Opposition with a powerful case. 

Unencumbered by the need for stating a policy, 
the Tory front bench put on a first-rate show. Max- 
well Fyfe and Anthony Eden scored successes in the 
Chamber and Mr. Churchill in the press gallery. 
Walk-: Smith was their best back-bencher. It was 
definitely an Opposition Day, the first since the 
General Election. 

Late on Tuesday, the House returned to the Polish 
Resettlement Bill and gave Labour back-benchers a 
rare chance of displaying their powers of opposition. 
The formal issue was purely legal. But the real fight 


was against the tender solicitude shown to the London 


Poles, so the Tories were out of it. Chuter Ede’s 
statement on future treatment of Poles who refuse 
to join the Resettlement Corps showed early on that 
the critics had gained their main object. But the 
Debate was kept up until 3 a.m. and enabled Leslie 
Hale, Geoffrey Bing and D. N. Pritt—with sound 
support from Bramall and Paget—to give virtuoso 
displays. It also occasioned the rare sight of Tom 
Driberg making a point of order during a Division, in 
a top hat borrowed from Sir William Darling. 
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Government spokesmen showed good-humoured 
forbearance. Perhaps they realised how lucky they 
are not to have their own back-benchers opposing 
them on major Bills. 

The chief interest of these Debates has been the 
changed atmosphere. The Tories at last feel that 
there is support in the country, not for Peter Thorney- 
croft’s high-falutin’ design for freedom, but for old- 
fashioned, organised disgruntlement. They have at 
last begun to fight, but it is still uncertain whether 
the Government will fight back. If patriotism was 
not enough for Nurse Cavell, impartiality is not 
enough for Mr. Attlee. To rally and unite his sup- 
porters, he needs to add to the chairmanship in which 
he excels the fighting spirit which he displayed for a 
few unforgettable moments in the only censure debate 
of this Parliament. 

The crisis has been the first serious test of the 
Cabinet and has caused some violent changes of repu- 
tation. The absence of Herbert Morrison has made 
his true value clear, and even his sharpest critics feel 
that Ernest Bevin, had he been Minister of Econo- 
mics, would have averted much confusion and in- 
decision both in domestic and foreign affairs. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Arthur Horner might also have met 
his match. In a period when hard decisions are 
required, Stafford Cripps’ austere integrity rings 
true, while Hugh Dalton’s jollying tone is in danger 
of acquiring a hollow ring. As for the dead wood, 
both old and young, which litters the Treasury Bench, 
there is an uneasy awareness that it will take several 
more crises to excise it. The latest reshuffle of junior 
Ministers gives welcome promotion to Harold Wilson 
and, by sending Evan Durbin to the Ministry of 
Works, proves that pertinacious virtue is after all 
rewarded. PHINEAS 


FROM DUNKIRK TO MOSCOW 


T uz ceremony at Dunkirk in itself means very 
littla » Anglo-French collaboration, like Anglo- 
American and Anglo-Russian collaboration, de- 
pends in the last resort not on formal treaties 
but on the gradual growing together of political 
and economic systems. Britain and France are 
neither of them any longer able, from their own 
res®urces, to maintain either an Empire or inde- 
pendence. In this respect, they are now on 
the same level as the smaller nations of Europe. 
Strategically, the European sub-continent, once 
the centre of world politics, is now a no-man’s 
land between the power blocs of the New World 
and of the Soviet Union. If this unalterable 
strategic fact is permitted to dominate the Mos- 
cow negotiations and the drafting of the peace 
settlements, Europe .will never recover from its 
present state of collapse. 

The Dunkirk Treaty, if it means anything for 
the future, signifies a determination on the part 
of the British and the French Governments to 
prevent the division of Europe into spheres of 
influence. To achieve this end cach country 
must achieve a degree of independence from the 
Ally which now dominates its policy. Britain, 
while regarding a war against the U.S.A. as in- 
conceivable, must clearly reject the postulate that 
it can achieve security against Communism by 
relying on the American atom bomb. France, 
while recognising the geographical and political 
impossibility of challenging the Red Army, must 
be ready to stand for European interests even 
when they are thought by Moscow to endanger 
Russian security. Divided, France and Britain 
will remain the largest satellites of the two World 
Powers; working together they could still pre- 
serve the unity of Europe. 

What happens at Moscow depends very largely 
on the ability of Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault to 
transform the Dunkirk formalities into an active 
partnership. Mr. Bevin has made it clear that, 
though he hopes for an Austrian treaty, only the 
first discussions of a German settlement can be 
expected at Moscow. The importance of the 
conference, therefore, will be found less in its 
actual results than in the grouping of the Four 
Powers which takes place during its proceed- 
ings. Will Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bevin ally 
Britain and America for yet another joint defen- 


sive action against Mr. Molotov’s “aggression ”? 
Will M. Bidault adopt his usual role of umpire 
and go-between? Or will the wayside ceremony 
on the route to Moscow produce at long-last an 
Anglo-French accord from which a European 
policy can emerge? 

To these questions Mr. Bevin was careful to 
give no reply in last week’s debate on foreign 
affairs. Keeping to his written brief, he limited 
himself to a pedestrian tour of the world’s pro- 
blems and some generalities about Germany. 
Thus he successfully avoided any statement in- 
teresting enough to dismay either the Americans 
or the critics in his own party. We are forced, 
therefore, in default of any public statement on 
Socialist policy, to deduce what Mr. Bevin 
thinks from what he does. 

Here the signs are contradictory. On the one 
hand, it is encouraging to note that the Foreign 
Secretary is giving active encouragement to the 
embryonic European Economic Committee. 
European unity will not be achieved by vague 
talk of political federation. We have long urged 
in these columns the functional approach to the 
problem; and the European Economic Com- 
mittee is precisely the type of organisation 
which, because of its unassuming and practical 
character, has the best chance of success. If 
large-scale barter can really be started between 
the Zones of Germany and the countries of 
Eastern and Western Europe, and if it can be 
further developed by the establishment of a 
central clearing house, that will be the beginning 
of sanity. In line with these efforts, it is en- 
couraging to note that the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Food are now establishing trade 
contacts with the countries of Eastern Europe. 
In normal years they enjoy a large agricultural 
surplus and are able to export valuable raw 
materials, including timber, in exchange for 
finished goods. It is obviously desirable to ob- 
tain all the foodstuffs and raw materials we can 
from these “soft currency” countries and thus 
create the basis of an export-import area which 
can help when the Americanloan runs out. 

But these indications of sane statesmanship are 
nicely balanced by other factors which indicate 
only too clearly that indecisiveness which is this 
Cabinet’s most, remarkable characteristic in deal- 


ing with foreign affairs. The near panic caused 
in America by our fuel crisis was the occasion 
for some unusually candid comment in Washing- 
ton on Britain’s function in the American scheme 
of things. It is now openly stated, for instance, 
that British troops in Greece are essential to 
American security and that, in return for their 
maintenance there, America is prepared to pro- 
vide the economic subventions necessary “to 
prevent the spread of Bolshevism.” A Foreign 
Office statement this week ostensibly turned 
down this offer but added the significant rider 
that “It is not contemplated that the withdrawal 
of troops will take place in the near future.” 
Thus, while an actual agreement is repudiated, 
it is now a fact that America is assuming econo- 
mic responsibility for propping up the Greek 
Government while the withdrawal of British 
troops is indefinitely postponed. 

A similar position is emerging in the Middle 
East. Here, too, under the recent oil agreement, 
America is undertaking to supply the capital in- 
vestment for the development of the oilfields, 
the construction of pipelines and the building of 
refineries in the Middle East, in Europe, and in 
this country. In exchange for these substantial 
benefits, Britain retains the full weight of poli- 
tical and military responsibility. As if to under- 
line the implications, President Truman has 
announced that conscription (which ends in 
America on March 31) will not be renewed. He 
chose to make this statement in the week pre- 
ceding the debate on the White Paper on De- 
fence, which proposes that we should maintain 
conscript forces of over a million men until the 
end of March, 1948, with a further half-million 
in munition factories. 

One of the difficulties in discussing Anglo- 
American relations is that they are never for- 
malised. They consist of the sum of a large 
number of apparently isolated individual actions 
ranging from “informal discussions of arms 
standardisation” to “purely commercial oil 
agreements.” But it is difficult to avoid the con- 


clusion that, in American eyes, the role of Britain 
is to act as a Middle-Eastern policeman in ex- 
change for economic assistance. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, for the Cabinet 
to deny that any formal arrangement of this sort 





speeches but by its behaviour. Whether a ba 
of agreement is achieved at Moscow depends 
on the Russian and French analysis of 


ment’s s¢ dealing with the economic 
crisis. If the Government sees Britain’s future 
as the pensioned retainer of a vigorous New 


for 

over a prostrate Europe, and France will become 
as dependent on Russia as Britain on America. 

The alternative is clear. If the Government 
excludes any further American subventions from 
its calculations, it cannot conceivably continue to 
assume sole responsibility for the defence of 
Anglo-American interests in Greece and im the 
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AN ECONOMIC ENTENTE 


“Can Britain and France integrate their eco- 
nomic plans?” I asked M. Monnet a few weeks 
ago in Paris. 

“I don’t know. Let’s see Britain’s plan first,” 
he answered with logical caution. Since our 
meeting, the Government White Paper—the 
Economic Survey for 1947—has been published; 
it can’t have shaken Monnet’s agnosticism, since, 
unlike the Monnet Plan—the Premier Plan de 
Modernisation et d’Equipement — the White 
Paper isn’t a plan but the framework of a plan 
with the promise that the details will be filled in. 

The French plan, evolved over a long period 
by eighteen Commissions de Modernisation, in- 
cluding eleven hundred representatives of em- 
ployers, trade unionists, technicians, engineers, 
agricultural experts and government officials, 
represents a collective, national agreement (even 
an agreement on the 48-hour. week) to aim at 
fixed targets. The White Paper, on the other 
hand, is the work of an Official Committee 
assisted by Civil Servants—“ the administrative 
machinery for economic planning.” ‘Though it 
suggests that totalitarian and democratic planning 
are the only forms that planning can take, it repre- 
sents, in fact, a third form—what its critics might 
call bureaucratic planni and its friends 
administrative planning. eas the Monnet 
Plan is the product of a national consultation, the 
White Paper is a professional scrutiny by experts. 
The Monnet Plan diagnoses, prescribes for each 
organ, and announces a date, 1950, for the cure— 
if the patient is good. The White Paper states 
the malady, and the doctor will call again next 
week, 

Like Monnet, the Anglo-French Economic 
Committee, appointed by the two Governments 
to examine the problem of economic integration, 
discovers a basic difficulty in producing a joint 
plan even for the avoidance of conflict, when 
Britain’s plan remains to be formulated and her 
detailed economic objectives are still unknown. 

But this technical difficulty of co-ordinating 
British and French aims is overshadowed by the 
present fact that the general purposes of the 
Monnet Plan and the White Paper are not com- 
plementary but competitive. Since the theme of 
the Monnet Plan is that France must become 
economically independent through increasing her 
exports and balancing her trade, it contains many 
passages which could easily be transposed with 
passages from the White Paper, without affecting 
the reasoning of either document. 

“If we want to achieve the necessary balance 
of trade, as, appears possible towards 1950, we 


White Paper. 

Might it not have been appropriate to have 
written this sentence of Monnet into the White 
Paper—that “if foreign assistance (in loans) is 
indispensable for us to reach the moment when 
that .moment must come as quickly as possible, 
prendre mg indebtedness. and the 


cars and textiles. According to the Monnet Pian, 

from the textile and ; i i 
dustries are due to supply more than half the 
export total for 1950. A hundred thousand motor 
vehicles will be exported in 1950. The export 
of chemicals will swell the total. 

The Monnet figures for 1947 indicate that 
French exports are likely to be in competition 
with British products rather than to harmonise 
with them. The export of food amd agricultural 
produce is designed to remain fairly static—r1.3 


A 


1947 will be to export 39 milliards’ worth of 


year of 1929. 
Let us take a particular problem which the 


ivi . It is a matter for 
Foreign Secretaries and the Trade Ministers 


basic con- 
ditions (over which they have no control) must 
The export target for Britain’s indi- 
vidual industries “to with the global 
target”—in the language of the White Paper— 
must worked out now, so that the British 

lan may be statistically complete. There must 
tions between industrialists and trade 
unionists of both countries, representing the in- 
dustries which we are trying to co-ordinate. In 
the settlement of Western Germany, we must 
follow an economic policy favourable to France. 
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A GERMAN DIARY 


and fuel are by no means the sole fault of the 
British or of the weather. The German 
administration is often inefficient and sometimes 
negligent. I know of more than one case where 
potatoes and turnips were left to rot in the cold 
without good reason. But the British are the 
occupying authority and, as such, the natural 
target for all criticism, in England as much as in 
Germany. Some of it is undoubtedly justified. 

Much of the growing hostility towards Mil. Gov. 

can be traced, for instance, to Mr. Hynd’s 

capacity for ape promises which cannot be 
fulfilled when the time comes. The Germans, 

moreover, seem unable to make up their minds 
whether the evident confusions in British policy 
are due to a sinister scheme to cripple and starve 
their country or to sheer muddle. In Diisseldorf 
I was asked by a puzzled journalist why the 
British had refused a licence to a firm that wanted 
to make steel sinks for industrial purposes and 
had then permitted the same firm to use the steel 
for making children’s toboggans. A young man 
in Hamburg, told that British messes were 
without any heat, replied: “‘ We can understand 
it if we go short of Coal.. We lost the war. But, 
if the British are freezing here, that’s nothing but 
their inefficiency.” 

*x * * 

Somehow, in spite of the difficulties, life goes 
on in the Zone, though much of its industry is at 
a standstill and the population is hibernating 
through the winter as best it can. In the 
universities, however, there is an extraordinary 
and unexpected vitality. -Overcrowded, lacking 
books, paper, adequate teaching staffs and 
premises, the students are trying to make up for 
the lost years. Most of them, of course, have 
spent their youth in the Wehrmacht. Few of them 
are progressive by British political standards. 
Yet, from all the evidence, they are desperately 
anxious to learn, not only in the practical pro- 
fessions, but also in the arts and humanities. Of 
all social groups in Germany, perhaps, they are 
the one that feels most keenly its isolation from 
the world outside, its ignorance of things that we 
regard as trivial assumptions. As audiences for 
lecturers from England, these students are almost 
pathetically responsive. They are not the best 
material for re-education—prejudice and propa- 
ganda have done their work well—but a good 
deal can be done with them. Much, in fact, has 
already been done, thanks to the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the Control Commission Education 
Branch. After the Landtag elections this Spring, 
the British are handing over complete control of 
the universities to the German authorities, 





retaining only a power of veto. I wonder whether 
this decision is not a little premature. 


am glad 1 went up to yO Heavily 
RP od then fought Ps Aan by the Americans, 
this old town and its surrounding countryside are 
linked to the rest of the Zone merely by the 
Patton Bridge at Cologne and by a road still 
mined at its verges. Aachen, today, is a frontier 
town without traffic, a market without a hinterland. 
“We are the end of the pipeline for food and 
coal,” one British official said to me, “‘and this 
is probably the most unpleasant place in the Zone 
for British and Germans alike.” All the same, 
Aachen has come to life again. Half-derelict, 
without sufficient teachers or books, the Technical 
University is crammed with students so eager to 
work that they are attempting far too much with 
almost desperate energy. Aachen, incidentally, 
is the first university to launch a scheme for 
taking working-class students sponsored by the 
Free Trades Union. This principle should be 
extended as quickly as possible. A majority of 
the German students are middle-class, many of 
them ex-Wehrmacht. The trade unions, I believe, 


are willing to find money to support students 


but are demanding that more attention should be 
paid to union matters in the universities’ syllabus. 
At the moment, this is asking too much from the 
hide-bound professors, who are also faced with 
pressure for the democratisation of university 
administration. ‘ “ 

I had a ad in the students’ refectory at 
Aachen. Soup is distributed without coupons 
by one of the relief organisations, but the other 
courses—a turnip and potato hash with a sweet 
that looked like a custard pie—are sold at a low 
price as rations. This lunch, at best, was edible 
and fairly satisfying. The general policy behind 
the distribution of relief foodstuffs is that they 
are issued solely on the basis of need. Individual 
parcels and bulk supplies go through a German 
committee formed by the Catholic ‘‘ Caritas,” the 
Lutheran ‘‘ Evangelisches Hilfswerk,” the German 
Red Cross and the Jewish Community. The 
political or anti-Fascist relief bodies have no 
representation on this committee. Their mem- 
bers, thousands of whom spent years in con- 
centration camps, have to qualify for help 
from the general pool in precisely the same way 
as any German Brer Rabbit who is now, by 
misfortune, sick or hungry. Are the former con- 
centration camp inmates being steadily forgotten 
both by the Germans and by the British ? 

x x x 


Existence, for most Germans today, is a cata- 
logue of shortages far longer than anything 
within our experience. Like other countries 
devastated by the war, Germany lacks shoes for 
the children, houses, food, fuel, paper and clothing. 
But, more than anything else, Germany lacks 
contact with the outside world. In the long run, 
perhaps, this may be more serious than any 
material deficiency. The German Press spends 
a good deal of its exiguous paper ration on party 
and personal polemics. Some Germans, of course, 
see English newspapers in the few excellent 
Information Centres. Many more listen to 
the radio. But, apart from the soldiers, the staff 
of the Control Commission and a handful of 
lecturers and delegations, the Germans in our 
Zone have no contact with the people which 
conquered them and is trying, fitfully and with 
some confusion—no Military Government can be 
a perfect model—to teach them some elements 
of democracy. I don’t know what the solution 
may be. But it is a strange experience to lecture 
to a pathetically eager audience of students who, 
for the most part, have no knowledge at all of 
all those things which are half-forgotten assump- 
tions about politics and social life with us. Other 
devastated countries have the chance, if they 
care to use it, of understanding what is happening 
in the world around them. The Germans are 
still isolated, suspicious, a people which does not 
yet distinguish what pert of its history to preserve 
and what part to reject, or even understand 
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what its experiences in the last fifteen years really 
mean to the rest of the world. 

x * a 


Though Mr. Bellenger insists that the Army 
authorities are doing all they can to stop British 
troops engaging in black market deals, how can 
he explain this curious question which, I learn 
from a Sergeant in Neumunster, was included in 
the mathematics paper set in the Forces Pre- 

i Examination held’ in B.A.O.R. on 
February 12th ? 

A man obtains a camera in Germany for 500 
cigarettes, which cost him 1s. 1d. for 20 in the 
N.A.A.F.I. He sells it to a Belgian for 2,640 francs, 
which he changes into English money at the rate of 
176 francs to the pound. How much profit does 
he make in English money ? 

Obviously, the arithmetic of:the black market 
is assumed to be familiar to the soldier taking the 
exam. 

* * * 

**Germany now,’ a friend said in Berlin, “is 
not a country but a fantasy. Everything is true 
and nothing is typical.” He was right. Every 
impression has its contradiction. The problem 
is which matters most. The slum school standing 
among the wreckage of the Hamburg docks, 
where the pale-faced and ragged children are as 
lively as a crowd of boys in Stepney? The 
young student who spoke fluent Hindustani and 
was studying the history of Buddhism in the hope 
of becoming a foreign correspondent in the Far 
East? Or the apparent lack of comradeship 
between one German and another—the West- 
phalian farmer living well while a family of 
deportees exists on its bare ration in an upstairs 
room? Then, in contrast to the shattered society 
only a few miles away, a small chamber in a 
seventeenth-century Schloss on the banks of the 
Ruhr, hung with a score of pictures saved from 
an Essen museum; three Van Goghs, two 
Gauguins, a Manet, a Corot and an exquisite 
Renoir. Outside, on the little bridge across the 
moat, five children with blackened faces, in 
fancy-dress, singing the Carnival song, while the- 
evening sun shines redly through a hillside of 
firs. What will the pioneers make of this land ? 
What Germany will they one day build again ? 

NoRMAN MacKEnzIg 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to M. Rosenkranz. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Having had a leg amputated during the war I 
am, as a cripple, allowed an extra ration of soap. 
On producing a doctor’s certificate to the effect that 
I only had one leg I was supplied with the extra 
coupons. 

These coupons becoming exhausted I applied for 
a further supply, only to be told that I must produce 
a further certificate to the effect that my leg is still 
off !—Letter in Daily Telegraph. 


Re the present political situation. I think the 
capitalists have a grand opportunity to put the 
country on its feet again. They should re-open 
their factories to non-union workers only.—Letter 
in Birmingham Mail. 


Lady Williams, in a few words to the women, 
advised them to carry on propaganda against the 
Government by grumbling. “Every time you 
stand in a queue, grumble,” she said. “I do—It 
all helps.”——Croydon Times. 


Mrs. L. Small, of Alma Street, Aston, Birming- 
ham, said in evidence that while picnicking she saw 
the horse chase a couple up the river bank and then 
eat their sandwiches. She threw her coat over her 
own and her husband’s sandwiches, but the horse 
ate through it to get at the food. Her husband 
complained to the Town Council.—Report in The 
Times. 
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of two armies at Tunis, was quite dif- 
ferent. Mutatis mutandis, the am holds 
good in peace A broad statement of intentions 
<-- expansion of exports, 
larger capital investment—followed by an “ap- 

iation” of and other resources, 
has been set out in the Government’s “ Economic 
Survey for 1947.” This is not am operational 


commander backed by an efficient plan- 
ning staff. If the Government’s intentions are to 
be realised by planning of this nature the 
economic field, can it be said that the 
machinery exists? Do the planning staffs of the 
various Ministries enjoy an adequate status in the 
hierarchy of Whitehall? Have they free access to 
all the information they require from the different 
Departments ? Do they work in close contact at 
all levels? Is there, under Mr. Herbert Morri- 
son, an Economic Chief of Staff responsible for 
co-ordinating all Departmental activities ? There 
is little reason to believe that any of these ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative. Experi- 
ence in 1946 suggests that there can have 
little correlation between the housing target of 
Mr. Bevan and the timber import programme of 
Sir Stafford Cripps; that the mutually competi- 
tive aims of greater exports and greater domestic 
investment were pursued indiscriminately ; that 
allocation of materials for the production of 
electric appliances was determined with little 
reference to the Central Electricity Board; and 
that, even up to the first days of the February 
crisis, Mr. Shinwell’s Ministry of Fuel and Mr. 
Barnes’s Ministry of Transport worked with a 
lack of liaison which, had it existed between 
Movements and “Q” in General Eisenhower’s 
staff, would have left Hitler master of Europe. In 
short, if there is to be anything resembling the 
sort of operational planning which was found to 
be vital in war, it will be mecessary to create a 
new administrative mechanism. 

One recalls inevitably—not perhaps as a pre- 
cise pattern, but as a rough guide to require- 
ments—the wartime Ministry of Production. 
The Ministry was only a part, but it was a key 
part, of the central planning machine. Headed 
by a Member of the War Cabinet who was in a 
position to take a wider view than the heads of 
Departments whose work he co-ordinated, the 
Ministry of Production, reasonably compact in 
size, was fully briefed on general policy and acted 
both as promoter and supervisor of the pro- 
grammes of the other planning organisations— 
the Shipping Committee, the various Supply 
Departments, and the Manpower Committee. 
Its task, which it carried out with notable success, 
was to see that the consequential results of all 
decisions were thought out ; that plans were car- 
ried through to their conclusion with determina- 
tion but with sufficient flexibility where adjust- 
ments were called for ; and that, above all, pre- 
determined priorities were observed 
planning done by various agencies. 

These conditions, which enabled the Ministry 
of Production to operate as both architect and 
policeman of planning, have largely ceased to 
exist. During the war, Government contracts had 
an overwhelming influence on the direction of 
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hausted. We are told that, when today’s “ major 
uncertainties ” have been clarified, we shall have 
ing in relation to a five-year, or at any rate a 


in the U.S.S.R., where planning is totalitarian, it 
is obvious that the pattern to be achieved at the 
sacrifice of some personal liberty must secure 
approval by an effective majority. 

The section, however, of the White Paper 
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AMERICAN REACTIONS 
TO BRITAIN’S CRISIS 


eyes to be British is to be cold, but to be all that 
cold is pathetic. Not since Dunkirk have British 
Consulates and offices been so deluged with offers 
of help from the ordinary men and women of 
America. The popularity of the President’s offer 
of coal was only équalied by that of Attlee’s 
dignified refusal 


Though it has not been absent, there has been 
a minimum of blame for the Labour Government. 
American opinion generally regards the Labour 
programme as an “ extravagance,” and tends to 

i Socialism the cause of economic stringency 


tendency has been for the anti- 
be far more realistic 
than their British 


with which the American 
Press and commentators have summed up the 
events of the past three weeks, and placed them 
i ical perspective, given their 
public an exaggeratedly severe picture of Britain’s 
Gibbon and Spengler are on many more 
fuel crisis, the 

Paper, Palestine and the with- 
India are interpreted not merely as 
ine, but as the actual fall of 
Empire. A nation which was so 

shocked by Mr. ”s pledge not to liquidate 
the Empire cannot fail to give public expressions 
of pleasure when Mr. Attlee reverses this policy. 
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they are regarded as the dictates of military 
_ weakness strength. But 


rather than 


withdraws, there will be a “‘ power vacuum,” 


‘which must be filled by either American or Russian 
‘power. At the same time that these trials are 
her, America finds herself “‘ pre- 


Palestine problem to Uno means that America 
must reconcile her domestic politics with her 
strategic interests ; and at the same time America 


sees that she can no longer leave Europe in the 
Britain. 


safe hands of 

Opinion has not yet crystallised on how these 
problems are to be met. Three courses have been 
suggested. First, there is the emergency operation 
of shoring up Britain by loans and gifts so as to 
put.off the evil day as long as possible. Secondly, 
‘it might be possible for America to snap up the 
‘White Man’s burden wherever the British lay it 
‘down before the Soviet can get there. Thirdly, 
it might be possible to do a deal with the Russians 
by marking out spheres of influence, and letting 
the British Empire get what is coming to it. 
Walter Lippmann, who has a genius for lucidly 
expressing American confusion, has in the course 
,of two weeks given his considered approval to all 
‘three plans. 
| The third course seems at first sight extremely 
unlikely. It is, however, a version of the Yalta 
policy, and can be interpreted as in accordance 
with Henry Wallace’s Madison Square Garden 
speech. The Russian blessing of the American 
“‘ trusteeship ” in the Japanese-mandated Islands 
‘might be the beginning of a series of such deals. 
‘It has above all the merit of not demanding 
str@énuous action by the United States. For 
‘America, too, is suffering a crisis of power ; not, 
like Britain, lacking power, but unwilling to exert 
the power she possesses. General Marshall 
devoted his first public address as Secretary of 
State to pointing out the dangers of this attitude. 

The State Department undoubtedly favours an 
approach towards the second course—taking up 
the burden. In a very significant part of his 
Princeton speech General Marshall said: ‘‘ I say 
to you as earnestly as I can that the attitude of the 
spectator is the culminating frustration of man’s 
nature.” He went on to draw parallels between 
the present world situation and the decline of the 
‘Athenian Empire, with the implicit thought that 
‘America was destined'to play the part of Rome in 
‘taking up the torch where Britain laid it down. 
But the State Department is bound by the actions 
of Congress, where last week the House severely 
cut the appropriations for the armed forces. 

In the same way the Administration’s desire to 
help Britain economically may be nullified by vote- 
catching in Congress. The imminence of the 1948 
Presidential election tends to make politicians 
more solicitous of Labour (which has votes) and 
less solicitous of foreigners who have not. Thus, 
at.a time when there is genuine concern for 
Britain’s dollar problem, we have to pay our full 
share of the dollar costs of occupation in Germany, 
and. have to spend $100,000,000 on purchasing 
ships that had been chartered to us. Even more 
serious is President Truman’s apparent surrender 
of the substance of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, by accepting the “‘ escape clause ” which 
lets America terminate any concession that in fact 
increases American imports. If this is to be 
America’s attitude at the International Trade 
Conference this Spring, there is no hope. for 
expanding world trade, no hope that Britain can 
balance her dollar account, and no hope that she 
can reach her export targets. Furthermore in 
such a political atmosphere as this, which will 
continue in America for at least two years, there 
may be occasional attempts to bribe us into con- 
tinued ‘‘ imperialism”’, as in Greece, but there is 
no prospect of another loan on acceptable terms. 

JoHN MorRTON 





ON SHARING A HOUSE 


My wife and I are sharing a house for the four- 
teenth time. Our pronouncements, therefore, on 
this method of meeting the housing shortage are 
worth listening to, backed as they are by a mass 
of observation of other people’s foibles, failings 
and fancies. For we have shared a house ‘ihn 
every conceivable way: we have divided it verti- 
cally and horizontally; we have merged ourselves 
with the other family in all departments except 
the bedrooms; we have lived separately, with the 
W.C. as our sole common ground; we have lived 
with relations and strangers, with the genteel and 
with the working-class, as tenants of the owner, 
as sub-tenants of the tenant, as pep nscey ~ 
guests ‘paying and non-paying. Our 

have been furnished, unfurnished, and ican 
furnished; our fellow-occupants have included the 
young and the old, Northerners and Southerners, 
married, widowed and divorced persons, dog- 
lovers, dog-haters, the drunken and the sober, the 
retired and the active, Catholics, Methodists, 
Conservatives, Socialists and those dubious folk 
who figure in Gallup Polls under the heading 
“Don’t know.” 

I make no apology for thus exhaustively re- 
counting the details of our experience, for I wish 
to establish the authoritative nature of the advice 
which I am about to give to those who contem- 
plate sharing a house on any basis from fifty : fifty 
to ninety-nine: one. 

My first rule is: If possible, do not share. 
There is something in human nature, or perhaps 
in the English nature, which recoils from the 
notion of admitting anyone as partner in the use 
even of small things like saucepans. We have 
seen this failing developed to a morbid degree in 
the case of a woman who went to the length of 
removing some dead flowers which we had tossed 
into her dustbin, and placing them in ours. This 
person also made a point of cleaning the W.C. 
noisily and vigorously with brush, Harpic, and 
who-knows-what, every time I used it. Being 
an insensitive person I am not annoyed, indeed 
I feel rather flattered, by so sharp a response to 
the lingering nature of my personality; but I do 
appreciate the dangers that exist in the daily re- 
pression of one’s natural desire for exclusive 
domestic rights. For notice this, that sharing 
a house is not communal living: one does not 
discover such feelings in hotels or hostels. They 
are peculiar to the dwelling which is built as a 
home, where a man feels he has the right to say, 
“This is mine, for me and my family.” Sup- 
pression of this instinct prepares a breeding- 
ground for resentment which will spread to the 
persons, habits and opinions of one’s fellow- 
tenants. It is better, then, to have sole pos- 
session of a pre-fab. or converted barn than to 
occupy two rooms in a Georgian mansion with 
common use of kitchen and pantry; and if you 
have children the strength of this argument is 
multiplied by ten. 

If you must share, share with a working-class 
family. They are more generous, less intrusive, 
and, as a rule, cleaner than the middle-class. 
Such admirable traits are no doubt a product of 
their historical conditions: working-class aspira- 
tions have always been for a living wage and 
friendly relations with those others whom neces- 
sity brought into close contact, while the middle- 
class goes in for the kind of independence which 
means seclusion. You must be prepared for 
shocks, however, and perhaps for an assault on 
your refinement.. I have seen a working-class 
father thrash his daughter with a walking-stick 
when she had been brought home after being dis- 
covered in the act of cuddling with a soldier. 
Their passions, in fact, and appetites are not 
obscured: there is no reticence in this respect. 
But this is not displeasing; middle-class people 
hide their passions and parade their discreditable 
or dirty habits. An officer’s wife whom we know 
dries her baby’s unwashed nappies in front of 
the fire, but there is not a working-class woman 
of my acquaintance who would shrink from the 
labour of washing them. When the choice lies 
between crudity and dirtiness, we prefer crudity. 
What seems to be an extension of this is the sur- 
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prisingly prevalent disinclination for work on the 

part of middle-class wives: they are bad cooks 
ae slothful cleaners. And what a high propor- 
tion of them have seen better days, or have 
wealthy or noble relations! The stories become 
so familiar and patterned—the pearls that had 
to be sold, the casual but so frequent reference to 
a titled sister-in-law, the holidays in Majorca. It 
almost seems that the fantasy is resorted to in- 
evitably by people who wish to establish a dis- 
tinction between themselves and others who are 
not afraid or ashamed of housework. The dis- 
tinction, so much simpler, of being a better cook 
= a better housewife, is regarded as discredit- 
able. 

But it is no use being acute in your valuation 
of other people unless you are prepared to admit 
your own weaknesses. Do you think you are not 
suspicious? Try sharing a coal-pile and not 
suspecting that the other family is taking advan- 
tage of you. Are you free from greed? Try 
sharing a garden without taking in secret a larger 
share of the raspberries than is due to you. Do 
you boast of being tolerant? Other people’s 
taste in wireless programmes will test you search- 
ingly. You must be prepared to give and to give 
in; and, if you remain convinced that you give 
in too much, reflect that it is a small price to pay 
for harmony. Above all, plan. Make a meticu- 
lous account of expenditure, and separate every 
domestic function and instrument that can be 
separated. The only communal kitchen which I 
can recall where discord was absent was shared 
by three women. There were three gas-cookers. 

We do not regret our experience of sharing. 
What an immense amount we have learned in 
the field of neighbourly behaviour, mostly by 
contra-suggestion. What a fund of material we 
have, should we decide to turn novelists. I am 
still using anecdotes of four years ago to pay for 
my entertainment. There is the Christmas 
dinner, long-proclaimed by our landlady, at 
which I sat down to the bloody and brutally 
ravished limb of an aged and _ half-cooked 
cockerel; the house whose atmosphere was per- 
sistently colder than the outside air, so that 
on December nights we used to open our bed- 
room window wide to admit the warm winds of 
Salisbury Plain; the woman who chose to sleep on 
the floor whenever her enormous retriever took 
it into his head to get into her bed; the R.A.F. 
officer who refused to come home to see his wife 
during the whole of her pregnancy; the colonel’s 
wife and the land-girl who delighted to speak 
of the ordure of animals and the equality of 
men. These memories will iliumine our old age. 

But if you want my idea of hell, it is sharing, 
as sub-tenant, a common sitting-room with an 
officer’s wife who hails from suburban London, 
has three children, does not get on with her 
husband, and—need I say it?——has come down 
in the world. HARRY BROADBENT 
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KEY COLOUR 


In the middle of the war Mr. E. M. Forster wrote 
a little article about music in The Abinger 
Chronicle which has only just come my way. 
It raises one of music’s oldest and thorniest 
problems: ‘“‘Is there any absolute difference 
between keys—a difference that is inherent, 
not relative? ...I1 have battered my head 
against this,” adds Mr. Forster, “‘for years ;” 
and so, as it happens, have I, coming at last to 
certain conclusions which may seem valid to me, 
but will doubtless be hotly disputed by others. 
To begin with, the problem is not (as Mr. 
Forster modestly suggests) “‘ one of those solemn 
mystifications which are erected by ignorance.” 
Composers do have favourite keys, and they do 
ténd to choose the same key again and again to 
express the same mocd, even to paint the same 








choice of the relative minor as the principal key 
of Bach’s great Mass. Here already we have the 
first and simplest reason for the choice of one 


classical orchestra, more or less as we it 
teday, with its regular foundation of massed 
string tone. 

It is at this point, or so it seems to me, 
that the modern sense of key-colour begins. 
Since strings are now the dominant element 
both in orchestras and chamber groups, com~- 


side of C (i.e., G, D, A, E) and the three strings 
not in contact with the bow will therefore have 
a tendency to sympathetic vibration whenever 
those notes are sounded. It is for this reason, 
as well as for greater ease in execution, that so 
many violin concertos are written in D, and 
only one (so far as I know) in D fiat. i 


on the flat side of C (all military bands play in 
flat keys); from this source brilliance became 
associated also with the simpler flat keys (particu- 
larly with E flat); but it is brilliance of a different 
order, massive, processional, imposing, the sort 
of thing that reaches its climax in the Elgar of 
the Nimrod Variation and the Second Symphony. 

So far, we are dealing with aural facts. But m 
theory all these colour considerations should 
concern strings and wind instruments alone; 
the keyboard (and umaccompanied voices) 
ought to have remained entirely unaffected. 
Common sense tells us that on the piano the chord 
of D flat is no less and no more brilliant than the 
chord of D; and yet aesthetic experience, 
reinforced by the practice of generations of 
romantic composers, insists that there is a richness, 
a depth, a sumptuousness and a mystery about 
D flat wholly lacking in the more humdrum and 
prosaic D. To account for this (and for many 
traditional characteristics of other keys which 
there is mo space to mention) I offer three 
suggestions. First, composers carry over into 
their keyboard works the mental associations 
derived from writing, conducting and hearing 
orchestral music; in an orchestral age like 
the carly nineteenth century, these associations 
can affect even an essentially keyboard composer 


so as the number of accidentals increases. 

is what Mr. Forster means when he decides 
that C is the best key for Three Blind Mice, 
* unassuming”; it 
is what Browning meant by “‘ the C major of this 
life”; and it is also (to take one outstanding 
i in the Meister- 
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Lae war, a national crisis settles many things that 
appear to have little to do with it. A month or two 
ago the B.B.C. was being trounced for not imviting 
more and freer discussions: now, in the past fort- 
night, the semi-stoppage of the weeklies has led to 
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own mind ; and there is a kind of know-all snecr 


important 
which affect the life of the nation. These two pro- 
gtammes must not be allowed te remain exceptional : 
they could become, quite naturally, the basic pattern 


Ever since the Brains Trust became an institution, 
epidemics of impatience with the conduct of it have 
naturally recurred ; and there have been quite long 
> in the not-so-distant past, when I for one 
have groaned in fact over the futility, the exhibitionism, 
are so much more annoying than the apologctic giggic, 
the stammered assent to the last speaker, which 
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the years, not only in tone 
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— of painting, however young, can fail to derive 
ptofit or pleasure from the still contemporary, gutteral 
accents of Greco, Velazquez and Goya. Spanish 
painting has never been well represented in this 
country, partly owing to our mistrust of its two 
finest qualities, naturalism and rudeness. The 
golden haze hovering over the Beit Murillos can give 
the unwary a false idea of this pious painter. Ribera 
who has an important message for 1947 if only he 
were permitted to deliver it, is limited to one in- 
significant canvas; and the stupendous night life 
of Zurbaran has still to work its way northwards, 
from Grenoble, to break upon London. With notable 
exceptions like the Radnor Velazquez and the Beit 
Goya, even the three giants of the exhibition are pale 


teristic “ Lady with the Fur,” transformed by Cézanne 
into a parody of Greco. 

However, byadding the Beit, Cook, Frere and Apsley 
House pictures to the National Gallery, our store of 


a this distilled Caravaggio, incomprehensibly delicate 
and assured for one so young, nicely balancing object- 
ivity against sympathy, bestowing on an earthenware 
jug the same solemn veneration as on the “ Immaculate 
.” In some splendid Caravaggesque 
Exhibition of the future—the dream of those who 
regard this movement as the soil in which all modern 
painting is planted—Velazquez, the boy actor, will 
play his unobtrusive, leading part. 
BENEDICT NICOLSON 


THE MOVIES 
“Poil de Carotte,” at the Academy 
“Hue and Cry,” at the Tivoli 


“This Modern Age,” No. 6 (Palestine), at the 
Leicester Square; No. 7 (The Coal Crisis), 
at Marble Arch Pavilion 

Notable occasions during the lapsed fortnight have 
been confined to two: the revival of Poil de Carotte 
at the Academy, and the first appearance at the Tivoli 
of “the bleod-and-thunder boys ”—impudent Cock- 
ney variant of dead-end kids. One is an almost 
perfect translation to the screen of a minor classic, 
the other modest successful fun. 

I am inclined to think Poil de Carotte the best 
of Duvivier’s films, and that not merely because I 
have a special affection for the original. It revives 
far better than Carnet de Bal, for example, more 
designed though the latter is to sweep us off our feet. 
Partly this is due to absence of mannerism (nothing, 
except the looks of a heroine, will date a film sooner) ; 
partly also to the fact that, here, Duvivier’s energies 
of feeling are engaged. He has, one would hazard, 
imaginatively a rapt but lazy mind: a dozen incon- 
clusive pieces bear witness to the fact. Poil de 
Carotte, on the other hand, has seized the qualities 
of Renard’s autobiographical novel and play—the 
tragi-comic situation of the bullied child, the incom- 
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parable family scenes, the mingling of poetry and 
realism—with quite remarkable understanding, and 
though a melodramatic tempo is introduced towards 
the end, that also is not seriously out of key. Poil de 
Carotte might well, one feels, have strung himself up 
in the barn; if it weren’t that the head of Renard 
himself, precise, invincible as only the timid can be, 
blots out the early ragamuffin with the sardonic 
knowledge of forty years’ solid success. But Duvivier 
is quite right: given the situation of a mother more 
terrifying than Lady Macbeth, any child might hang 
himself, or run away, or grow up a cringing imbecile. 

The other touch that comes from Duvivier rather 
than from Renard is a streak of dance: again, like 
the rush to save Poil de Carotte from hanging, quick 
to the eye. The children’s wedding march through 
the fields, with cows staring and pigs scuttling, adds 
a pretty decoration. Then the countryside, the family 
ways and obsessions, the half-dozen harshly lit 
characters are everywhere intimately realised. Robert 
Lynen’s performance as Poil de Carotte—‘ not 
everyone,” he complains ruefully, “ can be an orphan” 
—remains the most versatile and moving performance 
any child actor has given on the screen; the tears 
latent in every phrase of Renard’s, are made to flow. 
Harry Baur’s phiegmatic father has his usual mastery. 
Our enjoyment of both these performances, aias, 
must be valedictory. 

Exupoerance has not been—until lately, anyhow— 
a characteristic of English films, but it’s the word 
for Hue and Cry. Blood and thunder here take posses- 
sion of the blitzed sites, the derelict cellars, the river- 
side which form the romantic young Cockney’s play- 
ground: a beautifully caught townscape, mostly in 
the Tower Bridge region. Harmiessly (the English 
idea !) these youngsters get tangled with crooks, on 
the side of justice. Charming performances by the 
children. Director, Charles Crichton. 

“This Modern Age” is already a serious rival 
to “ The March of Time,” on which it was modelled. 
If it hasn’t quite the same journalistic flare, it promises 
to be both more enlightening and more balanced 
and it has (for English audiences) the huge advantage 
of dealing with matters that immediately concern us. 
Numbers 6, “ Palestine,” and 7, “ The Coal Crisis,” 
are very much to the point. The first, with a com- 
mentary by Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, gives a really 
admirable summary of its tangled problem, concise, 
lucid, and impartial, which puts the recent “ March of 
Time ” treatment of the same question into the shade 
of yellow journalism. The “ Coal Crisis ” starts with 
the fact of nationalisation and gives a frightening 
though hopeful view of the conditions involved. Both 
these short films deserve to be shown in every cinema 
in Britain. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT. 
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WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? 1 
[The ican press is fully occupied ing the : 
Who killed Cock Robin ? THE PUBLIC pos 

I, said U.S. AND THE CRISIS forward. Soon the cry for a National Wage Policy J 2! 

With the whole of my press, ‘ie oh will sound so loud through the windows of Downing jam 

I killed Cock Robin. ae a ten keene Street that Ministers will be convinced that they Be 

told the House that: “ The White Paper (Economic have a mandate fora plan. Any time during the next , 

Survey of 1947) is written in simple language and I two years, enough articles will have been written So 

Seow ties Oe am sure the bulk of the people can read it and under- advocating a central authority to supervise the economic pn 
Said the Times of N.Y., stand it without it being put in leaflet form.” Mr. home front for the Government to be able to experi- ot 
© me, O my! Gleavil Hall, speaking for the Government last Novem- ment cautiously with the idea. os 

Senw' tis Gn ber, claimed that the public had adequate information —- The general paralysis cf unawareness also militates pe 

a at its in the Digest of Statistics, against efficiency. All good administrators depend 1 
the of Trade Journal, the Ministry of Labour to some extent for their skill on a creative imagination. 

Who caught his blood ? Gazette and the periodical Government That is the driving force which bold deci- ~ 
1, said McCormick, on housing and manpower. On February sions and persuades people that decisions are Pa 
It’s good for my stummick, Mr. Attlee was quite satisfied that nothing more could right. Without it, in troublous times, reactions are pac 

I caught his blood. , have been done to prepare the country for the impend- pound to be slow, uncertain and ineffective. After an 

ing coal shortage than the holding of a Press conference February 7th, when the bad weather cut the coal pipe- pee 
and one or two speeches in the Commons. i er Sp ealins hn mentee Sete ont bo any po 
: These lofty assumptions that the man in the street numbers to clear the and railways, instead of 

bain vr Aerob is a cross between'a Cabinet Minister and a Professer being put on to the job within twenty-four hours. [| 
Said the Herald Tribune of Economics are typical of the Government's approach During the following week, thousands of men in and aad 

1’ make his shroud . to the problem of Public Relations. They demon- around my constituency were actually prevented from pas 

: strate that appeals to the Government to “tell the doing amything to help. All this is symptomatic of c 
” are a waste of breath. The Cabinet lives the carlier failure in December to take off some ) 

Who dug his grave ? on a diet of statistics which it finds perfectly digestible, passenger trains so that the existing coal stocks could 
1 did, sald lonnet and is genuinely unable to believe that the public be distributed to the right places and the shut-down 
poster ng are not in the same happy condition. yg igre cpm ae ‘a ! 

o > 4 d . . . } Because a by-election e 
3 Gag his grave. PR errcagen: soe : among the Government may be drawing the deduction that all and 
trees: they grow familiar with them and learn their ‘ Well with them in the country. A more likely we 
") be chief > names. Some of them are even able to take a walk imterpretation is that the people would rather have sup 

Wet be <iet momen outside and have a look at the wood. Finding %=y administration than a return to the Tories, but diff 
pea Se themselves so at home with all the details of their if its support is to be retained there must be vigorous (for 
Said the Scripps Howard Syndicate, seat ahitiogs have considerable tion to encourage and sustain it. The remedy for wit! 

T’'ll be chief mourner. pene Bcs appreciate go & people are com- the present deficiencies which are noted (if not always of 

pletely bewildered bea canoe tacit articulately) by the rank-and-file seems to lie in two 

Who'll toll the bell ? aang ee Die thes Biret of all, there should be a Minister in ff and 
1, said P.M. Pa 4 tater ai . charge of Information, aided by a small staff of ex- Sun 
vi which is the main roagiitie Moar si rh 
With a full requiem, It + oo er f the perts, with the task of assimilating, clarifying and then resy 

I'll toll the bell. source of all the major \ ~ © uncer driving heme through every medium of public com- thar 

Government. tin Sei Se ee ee ee munication the simple meaning of the recurring diffi- if o 
of the governed causes a shrinking back id be culties which face the country, together with the fort 

Every sheet in the States cating aly steep oapecsnhumeaige iy ~imebg individual action required to meet them. ., in t 
Had obituaries written, unpopular as to imperil the structure of the Govern a Minister must be installed with executive authority ff joy: 

And they filled in the dates —. me aaa it over the entire economic Home Front. Then only Cc 
Of poor Great Britain. there is a roar from the country demanding it. can the conflicting claims of the various Departments 

They just filled in the dates If foreign labour is needed now, it was needed pe reconciled and priorities laid down for an overall 
Of late Great Britain. a year ago, but then there was no general insistence plan which can be understood and accepted. 

SAGITTARIUS. on it. Now there is, so the Government can follow § House of Commons. Wooprow Wyatt “a 
tlh the inates tn | £ZQ2ZO |» 
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SMOKE EMPIRE ! 

Sit,—Like Critic in your issue of February 15th, I 
lament the slopping away of the American Loan on films 
and tobacco. The film outlay cannot be 


in the following two and a half years, would do our 
loyal bit. C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 








appear after a few rubs with DABitoff, 
the dry cleaner that’s ready for use 
anytime, anywhere. DABitoff is econo- 
mical because the non-spill applicator 
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Maer 4 learning to make 
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her creations. 


such as The Catholic Herald, The Socialist Leader 
and Peace News, have been placed by the recent 
restrictions ? 


To put the problems in a more accurate perspective, 


repeal the Asiatic Land Tenure and Representation of 
Indians Act, but that he would press on with projected 
i in Indian welfare and that he hoped 
that the United Nations would achieve a better 
understanding of the nature of South Africa’s problems. 
In the latter connection it should not be forgotten 
that in New York General Smuts was denied his 
request that the India-South African controversy be 
submitted to the International Court for adjudication, 
although this request was accompanied by a statement 
that any Commission of Enquiry which the Court 
might decide to send out to South Africa would be 
welcomed and given every facility for its investigations. 
In the circumstances, when the Union Government 
was refused the elementary right of defending itself 
before the International Court of Justice, the organ 
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international disputes, is it surprising that Gencral 
Smuts should feel that the Assembly’s decision was 
based on premises and insufficient evidence ? 

As regards South-West Africa, General Smuts has 
stated that the Unicn will continue to administer the 
territory in acoordance with the mandate and that he 
will furnish reports to the United Nations on the 
administration of the territory. There is no question 
whatsoever of the territory being incorporated or 
annexed in defiance of Uno’s recommendation. The 
Union Government has decided that it cannot comply 
with the recommendation that South-West Africa 
be placed under trusteeship because it is satisfied 
that such a step would not be in accordance with the 
wishes of the population, Europeans and non- 
Europeans alike. There is, moreover, no obligation in 
the Charter to place all mandates under the Trustce- 
ship system. Australia has not done so with the 
mandate of Nauru and Britain only decided to refer 
the problem of Palestine to the United Nations after 
prolonged negotiations had failed to achieve any 
settlement satisfactory to the inhabitants of the territory. 
There is no doubt under the Charter that the decision 
whether or not a mandated territory should be placed 
under trusteeship is dependent on the particular 
circumstances of the territory, and the responsibility 
for such decision rests with the administering power. 

As regards conditions in the Union generally, so 
much of what is published in this country is vased 
on half-truths which do not take into account the 
extent and diversity of our problems or the progress 
which we have achieved in the last ten years. 

South Africa House, D. B. Sox, 

Trafalgar Square, Political Secretary. 
London, W.C.2. 


Sir,—lIt is perhaps important that we should be 
more acutely aware than we are of the realities of the 
situation in the Union of South Africa with regard 
to all relations between White and Black and basic 
human rights. 

Two Anglican clergymen have recently been in 
gaol for having infringed the provision of what is 
popularly called the Ghetto Act. One of them, the 
Rev. Michael Scott, was brought before a Cours 
again on February 13th. The charge this time was 
that he had contravened regulations which forbade 
residence ia a location or native village without the 
permission of the Minister of Native Affairs and the 
concurrence of the Johannesburg State Council. 

Since Scott is supposed, as an Anglican clergyman, 
to work among the black men, he had decided that 
the only proper way to do this was to live among 
them and he had, therefore, taken up residence in 
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156 The New Statesman and Nation, Match 8, 1947 The 
the Tobruk squatters’ camp at Orlando. While the this crucial point, Marshall supports I trust the nation will not consent to dispense with 
case was under discussion it was reported that an the reactionaries, and declares that the that help. A. Herpert Gray, 
outbreak of smallpox in the town was be- “constitution” provides “ the form for a democratic Marriage Guidance Council. 20 
coming alarming, and a discussion of the case in the China.” Here, there is no difference \petween sititié beet Seon 
Court was therefore adjourned, because it was stated. Marshall and Vandenberg, and this is the test Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
that Michael Scott was needed to help deal with the 53 Springfield Road, _ ArtHUR D. Ciece pm 
situation, London, N.W.8. : 
When: the smallpox epidemic is over, providing MANCHESTER ——- AND = 
Scott has not fallen a victim to it, case be MARRIA ARE 
resumed and the appropriate sentence will be passed GE WELE SERVICE Sir,—A clause in the recently passed Manchester stil 
on a White man who presumes to live among the Sim,—I trust you may feel able to give me a little Corporation ‘Act will cause concern to all who desire ~ 
Blacks. STANLEY EVANS space for a comment on your column on “ Salvaging thé fullest use of films for education and cultural ; 
38 Barrow Hill Road, Marriages” in the issue of February 15th. I am purposes. ears 
N.W.8. anxious to prevent a misapprehension which might This clause restrains the Corporation from permit- pris 
Be ge ss a tint Se Saves Seana Crees Laity thietse pect 
ou say you see “grave objections to showing any film wider than 16 mm. or las ~. 
AMERICANS AND CHINA State’s sponsoring denominational societies which for more than one hour. ae oe 
Sir,—Like others, including myself, you were offer guidance to married couples.” The chief The effect of this clause will be to ban the use of - me 
evidently misled by the rather tricky form in which voluntary society which has been created expressly the Central Library for the normal run of Film Society no 
the American announcement of the withdrawal of to offer this form of service to society is The Marriage showings of important films ; to prevent (Ph 
the marines from China was made. While it was Guidance Council, of which from its beginning Ihave technical bodies from showing there many important and 
obvious from the first that the Military Advisory been chairman. I have now great hopes that it may . technical films, such as—in the medical field—Neuro- buil 
Group in China (numbering from 2,000 to 4,000), be sponsored and in part financed by the State. But Psychiatry, 68 minutes; in metallurgy—How Steel to ¢ 
which is training the Kuomintang armies in the use I should not consent to that step if it were a de- is Made,90 minutes ; psychology—Personnel Selection patt 
of American equipment, was not covered by the mominational Society. It is not. It has no official in the British Army, 90 minutes; and to stop the —a 
statement, it did seem that all the marines would be relationship to any other society—neither to dny Corporation from installing 35 mm., that is, normal T 
included. However, this is not so. As reported by church or any social organisation. The men and high-quality projection equipment even for showing His: 


The Times on February 8th, General Marshall stated 
that “there had been some confusion in the public 
mind concerning the marines in China and he inti- 
mated that not all of them were being withdrawn now.” 
Thus the effect of the statement is to appear to bow 
to the widespread criticism of the presence of the 
marines in China by reducing their number, but in 
fact to continue the stationing of them in China for a 
further period. Nor is there any evidence that Mar- 
shall intends fo discontinue any of the other forms 
of intervention in Chinese internal affairs, credits to 
Kuomintang, etc. Thus the “ first fruits of George 
Marshall’s policy as Secretary of State,” are anything 
but cheering. 

Nor does his report provide any sign of hope; for, 
while condemning “extremists in both camps,” it 
concludes by wholeheartedly supporting the Kuomin- 
tang “ Constitution” which both the Communists 
and the Democratic League regard as bogus. Since 
that ‘‘ Constitution” provides a National Assembly 
which meets for only 90 days every six years, a Presi- 
dent who can make war, make peace, declare martial 
law and rule by emergency decree without reference 


women who have served it and fostered it, so that 
now it has 120 Local Councils in England, are of no 
one church. Some, for aught I know, may be of 
no church. We have many friendly relationships 
with other societies, including the Catholic Marriage 
Advisory Council, from whom we differ definitely 
in one or two directions, but we are essentially an 
ad hoc Society. The principles on which our work 
is based have been clearly stated from the first, and 
have been accepted by all the Local Councils. 

We have never taken any side in the controversies 
about divorce. We try to deal with each case on its 
own merits, and in doing so we are not hampered 
by any conviction that at all costs marriages should 
be kept officially in existence, even when all moral 
or spiritual morality has gone out of them. 

Marriage problems are of many different kinds. 
We have dealt with over 5,000 cases at the London 
Centre, and have reason to know. Some, indeed, 
can be dealt with by doctors as such. Others call 
for the service of psychologists or lawyers. But 
there remain many which are essentially moral and 
spiritual in nature. Does your column seriously 


films shorter than one hour. ‘This, in a theatre de- 
signed specifically for film shows, lectures and dramatic 
presentations. 

. It is difficult to see that such a restrictive clause can 
benefit the Manchester citizen. Inquiries show that 
the clause was inserted because of pressure by film 
trade interests, a short-sighted policy reflecting an 
unreal fear of film societies’ competition with the 
cinemas. ‘The effect of the film society movement is 
to increase the general interest in film, not to steal 
patrons from the cinema. 

This committee, which fosters the running of 
scientific film shows for the spreading of knowledge 
of science, and supports the growth of the Scientific 
Film Society movement, wishes to draw your atten- 


-tion: (a) to the desirability of removing this restric- 


tive clause through the instrument of any future 
Manchester Corporation Bill; (6) to the need for 
vigilance throughout the country to see that such 
clauses are not moved elsewhere. 

As a footnote. the Manchester Corporation’s own 
recently completed film, A City Speaks, which is 65 
minutes in length, will be banned from showing in 
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to anyone; and provides that civil liberties can be suggest that the services of men and women of wisdom Manchester’s Central Library ! 
taken away at any time “to avert an urgent crisis, and spiritual understanding should not be used by Jack CHAMBERS 
maintain social order or promote public interests” any nationally organised service ? Many of these Hon. Secretary, 
one cannot help feeling sympathy for the stand of the persons are laymen and laywomen. But most are Association of Scientific Workers. Film 
Democratic League and the Communists. Yet, on ministers of religion. . We find their help invaluable. Committee. 
The travel-autobiography of 
and_impression Colonel P. T. CAMILO JOSE CELA MARCH 


Pascual Duarte’s Family 


“‘ Brief, vivid, and condensed ... 
a remarkable and moving tale.” 
—PETER QUENNELL in the Daily 
Mail. 34 

‘These events are so vividly 
described and the end to which 
they lead is so effectively con- 
cealed, that the reader follows 
them with all the anxiety which 


ETHERTON 
All Over the World 


Having lived widely, dangerously and 
with a zest for adventure and explora- 
tion, the author draws on a varied life 
to make a memorable tale. 


28 illustrations Now Ready 
18 /- 


John Hilton 
the Story of his Life 
EDNA NIXON 


“ Amongst the many merits 
of Mrs. Nixon’s volume is 
the supreme one that it is a 
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loving portrait and yet without belongs to the pursuit of detec- Maria, ten years old and 
ceereitierytinmnpmentys tive fiction . . . The mystery lies % 

illusion or sentimentality.” Of topical importance in the heart of a human creature an orphan, discovers 
—Time and Tide ...a sensational book”’— pre es, > ‘ thy 
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tory. In their study of nature, previous genera- 


But in the Newtonian world, man was 
still conceived either as a moral being outside the 
Ae 6 ae =< So ee ee 

by physical formulae. Beginning on the his- 
torical side with Hegel, Maroc and the Utili- 
tarians, and on the ical side with Freud, 
we have at last to apply scientific method 
to the study of human relations. In so doing we 


seeks to separate the 
elements of individual ity; the economist 
to abstract economic facts from human history; 


away according to S i 
laws? Ti dismisses both these hypotheses : 


thwarted eas gages with 
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instance, 

return with renewed spiritual power. This “law” 
is based on the life of Jesus. A good many pages 
later we find that Machiavelli is taken as a further 
verification! But the argument is not finished. 
Britain, we learn, “withdrew” from Western 
Christendom to return with the creative ideas of 


between 431 B.c. and the fall of Rome was “three 
and a half beats,” asserts Prof. Toynbee. And in 
a jiffy he has found a similar rhythm in all of his 
Toynbee delights in the circular argument. 


- Confuting the claim that civilisations rise in easy 


environments, he argues that the Nile valley was 
really a difficult jungle when man first went to 
live there. Egyptian society grew out of a suc- 
cessful to the challenge of the desiccation 
of the desert. He finds rough parallels in Meso- 
potamia and in China, where civilisation also 
began in difficult valleys. Then he cor- 
rectly points out that too great a challenge may 
produce ossification—for instance, the Eskimos— 
or collapse, for instance Petra. So he concludes, 
as a good Aristotelian, that civilisation demands 
neither an excess nor a defect of challenge, but 
just the right amount. The result of this argu- 
ment is: (a) that a civilisation arises from a chal- 
lenge and (b) that a challenge is that from which 
civilisation arises. The erudite circle is complete. 

An even more disconcerting habit is the adapta- 
tion of fact to theory. Toynbee selects Athenian 
civilisation to demonstrate his theory that the right 
amount of necessity is the mother of true inven- 
tion. He concludes his proof with this assertion : 


187 

The extinction of the Attic forests compelled 

Athenian architects to translate their work from 

the medium otf timber to that of stone and so led 
to the creation of the Parthenon. 


What evidence is there that the Attic forests were 


extinct when the Parthenon was built? None. 
What was the Athenian Navy built of? Wood. 
The truth is that not necessity, but Pentelicon 
marble, was the mother of Athenian architecture. 
The law is false and the verification wrong. Or 
again, Toynbee states as a law that a growing 
society is peace-loving, a decaying society self- 
assertive. He verifies this law ‘sy the assertion: 

Thus on all the fringes of the Hellenic world in its 
growth stage we seem to see the gracious figure 
Orpheus casting his spell upon the barbarians 
round about. . . . This idyllic picture vanishes in 
a trice, however, upon the Hellenic civilisation’s 
breakdown. : 


2g 


-A cursory glance through the pages of any history 


shows that this is pure myth. The early Greek 
colonists fought the barbarians, and long before 
breakdo which Toynbee dates in 431 B.C., 
Athenians sought to conquer an empire. 
Are we, then, to dismiss the Study of History 

an English imitation of German pseudo- 
science? So far as the superstructure is con- 
cerned, the answer is certainly, yes. There is 
nothing novel which is not faulty in the method 
of inquiry; and it would have been more readable 
and less pretentious if it had been written as a 
continuous history of the origins of our present 
spiritual crisis. On this topic Toynbee speaks 
with originality and consistency. 

Western civilisation, he believes, is not essen- 
tially a matter of science or technology: its true 
greatness is exemplified in the Respublicana 
Christiana of Hildebrand and the institutions of 
the Italian city states. It can only be saved from 
destruction if we re-create similar institutions on 
a world scale, avoiding the sterile anarchy of 
nation states and the equally sterile universal state 
which results from the imposition of its will by 
a single nation on conquered rivals. With the 
vision of Kant, he looks forward to a concordia 
of peaceful societies, but he believes that this 
cannot be achieved without the restoration of 
Papal authority : 

At this hour of decision at which we now live it 

is meet and right that all men and women in the 

Western world who “have been baptised into 

Christ” as “heirs according to the promise,” and 

with us all the Gentiles who have become “ par- 

takers” the “promise” and “fellow heirs of the 
same body” through the adoption of our Western 
way of life, should call upon the Vicar of Christ 
to vindicate his tremendous title . . . to the Apostle 
at Rome our forefathers committed the destiny of 

Western Christendom, which was the whole of 

their treasure. .. The punishment for the hubris 

of the servant has been visited upon us; and it is 
for him who brought us to this pass to deliver us 
from it, whosoever we may be: Catholics of 

Protestants, believers or unbelievers. 

This passage gives the clue to the whole study, 
to its strange presumption that Aristotelian 
definitions are scientific, and its poignant beliéf 
that truth is found not by observation of facts, 
but by meditation on the symbolism of legend, 
myth and allegory. Toynbee is a secular Thomist 
who revolts in horror from the devastating results 
of the attempt of modern men to “ live like Gods.” 
He rejects the free man’s faith in his own 
reason as presumptuous; and he dismisses as 
“ephemeral” man-made peace even if it endured 
for many centuries in China, Egypt and the 
Roman Empire. God alone, he concludes, can 
save—through his chosen instrument, the Vatican. 
A Study of History has a certain historical im- 
portance. Science still has sufficient prestige for 
an academic to assume its trappings in order to 
challenge its postulates. But it is a melancholy 
reflection on our age that one of Britain’s leading 
historians should have so far lost faith in the values 
of our civilisation that he must hope for a revival 
of myths and legends in which he himself cannot 
believe and of an ccclesiastical authority from 
whose shackles science and democracy have 
sought to liberate the mind of man. 

R. H. S. Crossvin 
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TORY REFORMER 
Charles Kingsley and His Ideas. By Guy 
KENDALL. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Charles Kingsley was an unattractive character, 
self-opinionated, Philistine and arrogantly..thick- 
headed. He delivered himself upon subjects 
about which he knew nothing; he was often un- 
generous towards people; he glorified war and the 
massacres of natives; he worshipped manly 
courage and displayed plenty himself during the 
days of Chartism and the cholera, but his 
sensitive ego could not endure unpopularity, 
and he retired with a nervous breakdown at the 
crises in his life. He lashed out unsparingly and 
was hurt when his opponents hit back. And yet 
he deserves the sympathetic treatment which he 
has received at the hands of Mr. Kendall. To- 
gether with Ludlow and Maurice he forced the 
Church of England at long last to recognise that 
the poor were of her flock and that she had social 
duties; and he realised that so grave had been her 
neglect that it was necessary “to justify God to 
the people.” It was he who first admitted that 
religion could be the opium of the masses. Yeast 
is an important social document. He played his 
part in making England a healthier country. He 
set a new standard for country parsons and his 
simple sermons changed the style of rural preach- 
ing which had been dominated by the theological 
discourses of divines like Julius Hare. He gave 
Victorian children three readable books. He was 
an enthusiastic, though ignorant, champion of 
science and was one of the few prominent clergy- 
men who supported Darwin. “ My friend, God’s 
orthodoxy is truth; if Darwin speaks the truth, 
he is orthodox.” And he was willing to be a 
friend of Huxley because he felt that Huxley 
cared about the truth. Indeed, he created one 
wing of the Broad Church. It was not the criti- 
cal school of Thirlwall and Jowett; Kingsley did 
not care for tampering with the texts.. His was 
the wing which believed that they should be 
liberally interpreted. Maurice was the master, 
Kingsley the popular voice of the movement. 
However unsatisfactory the tergiversations and 
illogicalities of this school of thought may seem to 
the Agnostic, the High Churchman or the Roman 
Catholic, it is a solution which many ordinary 
Englishmen by the end of the century came to 
find agreeable. It was, in fact, the kind of theo- 
logy of which Queen Victoria approved. 

Kingsley, therefore, because, rather than in 
spite, of his cc ntradictions, is a remarkable mirror 
of the conflicting ideas in the mind of the 
thoughtful Christian of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Kendall, however, does not do justice 
to his theme. Far too little of the background 
to the disputes in Kingsley’s life is given, and 
what is vouchsafed is sometimes questionable. 
(The reforms which Chartism advocated were not 
socialistic in nature; and can Wilberforce be 
described as an unprejudiced member of a tribunal 
set up to decide whether a book was orthodox or 
not?) Mr. Kendall has naturally consulted Miss 
Thorpe’s biography, but it is unfortunate that he 
was unable to attack the considerable quantity of 
unpublished material relating to Kingsley owing 
to the difficulties of the war years. It is even 
more unfortunate that he has fallen into the snare 
which awaits the biographer of the illogical. For 
Kingsley, who was not a powerful thinker but 
blazed off, whenever he got excited, to relieve his 
emotions, falls into all sorts of logical absurdities. 
To account for this his biographer suggests that 
he must have changed his views. Why, he asks, 
did Kingsley drop Chartism and Co-operation? 
Surely because, he answers, his views changed. 
They never did. Kingsley remained throughout 
his life what he had always been: a Tory who 
believed in the worth and supremacy of the aris- 
tocracy and gentlemen, and who deeply desired to 
better the lot of the working classes. He remained, 
in a sense, a Chartist all his life, though he never 
really believed in universal suffrage, holding, as 
he did about the Co-operative Associations, that 
the working class was not yet fit for it. But, 
unlike Tom Hughes, he was unwilling after the 
failure of the Associations to continue the struggle. 


He was not oblivious of the pleasures‘ of prefer- — 
ment and the obloquy incurred during the da 
of Chartism preyed on his nerves. ac 


In many cases the biographer is wise to let his 
subject speak for him. But one would be glad, in 
the case of Kingsley, to hear the author’s voice 


Ritualists and did not muscular Christianity 
recruit missionaries for the Evangelicals? Perhaps 
guidance is most painfully lacking in the chapter 
devoted to Newman’s Apologia, in which the same 
old documents are re-examined. We all know now 
what Dr. Newman meant; but what did Kingsley 
mean? Whatever it was, Kingsley was quite in- 


‘capable of putting it into words. For the dispute 


was far deeper than the conflict of ideas expressed 
in Hypatia and Callista. Through the traditional 
style of abuse in which Kingsley indulged, can be 
seen the form of the Protestant, and indeed the 
Rationalist, case against Catholicism. It was not 
just a theological difference, but a dispute about 
the meaning of truth. Why did Huxley say that 
Kingsley was entirely right and that he could 
easily compile a Primer of Infidelity from New- 
man’s works? The bitterness which character- 
ised, not only Kingsley’s, but Huxley’s and Leslie 
Stephen’s, attacks, was caused by the fact that 
they thought that Newman, though a saintly man, 
was incapable of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood. To them the Grammar of Assent and: The 
Idea of a University were full of flagrant equi- 
vocations. Was this because Englishmen con- 
demn subtlety in argument as casuistry? Or was 
Kingsley really right after all? If a defence of 
Kingsley is to be made, it should not be an 
attempt to mitigate his boorishness and obtuse- 
ness—or, indeed, his dishonesty, particularly 
blatant in the introduction to the Saint’s Tragedy. 
It should set out the rediscovered grounds of con- 
flict between the two religions: the grounds on 
which Dr. Coulton has fought many a battle. This 
is a book about ideas; and the ideas of a man, so 
caught up in the major issues of the century, do 
not shine with their full brilliance unless they are 
given an adequate setting. Nogt ANNAN 


HENRY JAMES 


Fourteen Stories by Henry James. Selected by 
DaviD GARNETT. Rupert Hart-Davies.* 15s. 
Since the early years of the late war the Mac- 
millan edition of Henry James’s works has been 
out of print ; second-hand copies are very scarce ; 
and original editions of his books are still*more 
difficult to come by. To republish a complete 
edition now would no doubt be too heavy a burden 
for any publisher to shoulder ; yet the demand for 
one is considerable, because James is at last 
coming into his own. Meanwhile, a volume of 
selections is much better than nothing. The 
present anthology of stories strikes me as occasion- 
ally rather curious, although Mr. Garnett’s 
introduction goes some way towards explaining 
the eccentricity. I believe he is entirely right in 


his assertion that James’s novels are intrinsically 


superior to his nouvelles, because his imagination 
needed space to deploy itself. That being so, 


§ 


“The New Statesman and Nation, March 8, 1947 


i perception 
in the manners of the Edwardian rich. The last 
two stories tap a much deeper source in James’s 


the enigma of his own personality. 

So far no one can have any quarrel with Mr. 
Garnett ; but when it comes to representing James 
—in five out of the fourteen examples chosen— 
as predominantly an inventor of ‘‘ ghost ” stories, 
I think we are entitled to protest. I put ghost in 
inverted commas because James was very apt, 
in these fantasies, to reduce the living to the status 
of ghosts. This was a quality of his perception 
of human beings, and at its best—in The Sacred 
Fount or The Beast in the Fungle—the result is as 
real a contribution to literary art as the tales of 
Poe and Hawthorne which possibly suggested it. 
But in moments of lesser intensity the procedure 
lands James in a mere ‘jeu d’esprit.. What else 
are we to make of Sir, Edmund Orme, of The 
‘Private Life (despite one magnificently sinister, 
page), of Maud-Evelyn ? ' Indeed the last ‘named 
seems to me a parody of James at his wérst—as' 
a mind on occasion alienated from what living 
people think and do, and frivolously inventing an 
improbably foolish embroglio just in order to 
see how it will work out. The result is bad art 
and. as criticism of life nearly worthless. If the 
characters had some poetic or symbolic value; 
the tour de force might have been justified ; but, 
as Mr. Garnett justly points out, James’s characters 
are ‘‘ ordinary ” people, and when they are manipu- 
lated in this perverse fashion they lose every 
kind of reality. By sacrificing this insignificant 
joke, and the equally trivial (as well as derivative) 
Peste, Mr. Garnett might have included Lord 
Beaupré (1893), one of the best examples of the 
kind of plot that gave James full scope for his most 
characteristic flights of subtlety; and possibly 
John Delavoy (1900), one of the best of the tales 
about writers and writing—a theme which always 
put James on his mettle. ; 

In fairness to Mr. Garnett I must add that many 
readers will probably prefer his view to that 
expressed here. No selection—especially from 
so large a field—can_ please everybody, and, this 
one contains hothing that is dull or (save for the 
dreadful Maud-Evelyn) obviously inferior. 

The volume, which is the first to issué from a 
new publisher, is admirably printed ; the paper 
gocd, by present-day standards; and the format 
particularly agreeable to look at and pleasant to 
hold. PauL DoMBEY 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 

“ 3939. Edited by E. L. Woopwarp and 
ROHAN Butter. Second Series. Vol. I. 
Stationery Office. 21s. 

The 1914-1918 war established a useful prece- 
dent that after a great war Foreign Offices should 
yield up to the. public some of their secrets in 
the form of the documents which dealt with high 
policy prior to the war. The selection of docu- 
ments was not always entirely untendentious, the 
object being sometimes to prove that “please, 
Sir, it was the other fellow,” and sometimes even 
to stick a knife into a particular Government or 
class. On the whole, the result was salutary and 
extremely valuable to the historian. The opening 
of the archives is going to be still more thorough 
after Hitler’s war, and the dirty linen of foreign 
politics is going to be drastically washed in 
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public. The process began on Yet the nationalist revival or reaction had already 
scale at Nuremberg. I is much less begun in Germany, and she was already building 
ete gegen gel panacea It will her pocket-battleships. The able reports of Sir 
appeal to historian and expert rather than Horace Rumbold, which are printed in the last 
ae . a ae eae ee 
decision to publish documents relating to position in Germany was after the is had 
es eee ee ee won over pee ven eg 1930 election. => 
Government in March, 1944, work was to note Prussian Secretary 
entrusted to Professor Woodward and Mr. Butler Sua Wal Reathald Gur te believed coe Pewls 
In order to avoid delay, the editors decided to to have been financed by the Soviet Government, 
divide the collection into two series which will but that Rumbold, whose judgment is consist- 
be published at the same time; the first series ently good, reports that opinion this is not 
will deal with the period from the signature of the case and that the Nazis were financed by 
the Versailles Treaty to 1930, the second with the German industrialists. LeonarD Wooir 
Se 2 ae. This first volume to 
published is divided into six chapters, but its CHILD ANALYSIS 
material is really concerned with three subjects. The Treatment of Children. 
The first is naval disarmament, the second By ANNA FREUD. Jmago Publishing Co. 10s. 6d. 
Briand’s proposal for European Federal Union, If : 
and the third the relations with Germany between Freud was right and neuroses are determined 
March, 1930, and March, 1931, a period which ny sg nar gg meg 
ing’s Government up to the pro- it might save a lot of misery if 
posal for an Ausiro-German Customs Union. children could ‘be treated while they were still 
The documents are of considerable interest to tildren and did not have to wait till they were 
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an adult depends on the fact that he 
has come for treatment in order to get rid of 


. unpleasant symptoms, and this condition does not 


rs9 
for a child. But this view seems 
ble if she holds, as presumably she 
all thoughts and all behaviour have 
unconscious meanings. They may be of 
importance in some cases than in others, and 
insight may be needed to realise just what it 
mean to a child when he smashes up a to 
or draws a picture of a battleship, but i 
follow that to do so is impossible. Great 
may be needed to give the right interpre- 
to an adult, but Miss Freud would surely 
not argue that it was impossible in this case. ‘ 
A important divergence of views con-' 
a sn aang gl As is well known,' 
during ' ysis @ grown-up, the analyst’ 
finds that the patient attributes to him all sorts' 
of characteristics which turn out to be based on 
which the patient formed when a 
child of his parents and other important figures. 
According to Professor Freud, children, round 
coe Ao y set up in themselves 
as it were a’ copy ir parents. This copy 
stands somewhat apart from the rest of the per- 
sonality praising it or blaming it, offering love or 
threatening punishment. Freud calls this the 
super-ego,” and it corresponds to what is often 
called “conscience,” but differs from it in being 
to a great extent below the level of consciousness. 
This super-ego, or different aspects of it, are in 
later life “projected” on to people in the out- 
side world, and the “transference” in analysis 
ts only one example of such a projection. As 
proceeds, however, a “transference neu- 
rosis ” takes the place of the original neurosis, the 
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new symptoms which centre rourd the analyst. 
It is the transference neurosis which provides 
the emotional energy that makes it possible to 
help the patient to reorient his attitude to life. 
Miss Freud holds that with children the trans- 
ference neurosis does not occur. There are, no 
doubt, transference manifestations of an unstable 
kind, but, while the original parents are still 
alive, she holds that there is no need for a second 
edition. She draws the rational conclusion, there- 
fore, that the analyst must co-operate far more 
closely with the child’s parents than would be 
possible in an ordinary analysis. This means 
both that she must enter to some extent into the 
child’s home life and that she is limited to work- 
ing with the children of psycho-analytically 
minded parents. Her business is not only to make 
the child aware of his own unconscious motive, 
but, in co-operation with the real parents, she 
much teach him how to manage them. If she 
tries to stand on her own feet, or rather on the 
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HAROLD NICOLSON in The 

Daily Telegraph. 
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tween the two sets of views. To devise objective 
tests to show which technique is the more effec- 
tive is, at present, extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. But besides the difference between 
the techniques there is the difference between the 
views based on practical i Here Miss 


arn ‘ Mrs, pag on the other 
hand, is im y a style a terminology 
which are not clear to most analysts. She is hard 
to understand, but if she has made new dis- 
coveries of wy greg there is no cause for com- 
plaint even if she has not yet found the most 
lucid form of expression. 

Mrs. Klein, for instance, would hold that 
children form a “super-ego”—often of a very 
severe kind—well within the first year of life, that 
it corresponds with the child’s view of reality at 
that period, and that it is out of this that the 
later super-ego develops. She would claim, too, 
that she can work with it in the same way as she 
can work with the super-ego.of a grown-up. 

Until more decisive tests are devised than exist 
at present, the best that can be done is for the 
adherents of both points of view to try to under- 
stand one another and to compare each other’s 
findings with their own, and to state their own 
views and the grounds for them as clearly as may 
be. If it were for these reasons alone, everyone 
interested in the subject should heartily welcome 
Miss Freud’s new publication. 

ADRIAN STEPHEN 


POST-REFORMATION SCULPTURE 


English Church Monuments, 1510-1840. By 
KaTHERINE A. EspaILe. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sacheverell Sitwell. Batsford. 215. 


Though the Victoria County History and 
several less-imposing works will probably have 
described all the arch-mouldings and details of 
window-tracery in a rustic church, an enormous 
baroque monument that lurks where it was im- 
prisoned by Victorian restorers under the tower, 
with step-ladders and cleaners’ mops leaning 
against it, will very likely not be mentioned in 
print at all. Or it may be referred to as 
“hideous,” or “costly,” or as “a reminder of the 
egregious taste of a former age.” If we want to 
find what brasses, or wooden effigies, or stone 
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i vast 
amount of addition. She has promised, and still 
promises—“ when conditions admit of the publi- 
cation”—a Dictionary of English Sculptors, and 


have wanted to publish the present. book. 
it is by no means the book we have been waiti 
for. It is designed as a “popular” book, and it 
will encourage interest. But Mrs. Esdaile is | 

a “popular” writer. One might as well exp 

a good “popular” book from Prof. Tansley on 
“The Vegetation of the British Islands,” or a 
good holiday-haunts guide from Mr. Steers, the 
recent scholarly author of The Coastline of 
England ~ Wales. ores arrangement of the 
text is neither chronological nor topographical, 
and we are all over the place, all the time, among 
musicians’ and actors’ monuments, children, 
curls, Jane Eyre, prices, emblems and imagery, 
heraldry and social influences. The subject is 
not ready for this treatment, and as for read- 
ability, if this is “popular” writing, give us 
scholarship every time! 

I have often enough come upon illi 
monuments in country churches which I shoul 
never have seen but for some hint in one of Mrs. 
Esdaile’s publications. I am, therefore, a partly 
grateful grumbler when I record that some of the 
most thrilling—Croome d’Abitot, Yarnton, Ock- 
ham, Edenham and many more—are not illus- 
trated here at all. It is true that the wonderful 
Furnese monument at Waldershare is not photo- 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Romance of Casanova. By RICHARD 
- ALDINGTON. 9s. 6d. 


By JOSEPHINA NIGGLI. 


we should be given standardised entertainment. 
Already there is something of the awful uniformity 
of Huxley’s “feelies” in most of the novels which 
are turned out from the assembly lines each week; 
true, they are competent, slick, neatly dove-tailed 
pieces of work—but commodities more than 
literature. The Henry Fords of the novel world 
regularly turn out their spruce, ‘shiny, comfort- 
able family models—the people’s novel. 

Mr. Richard Aldington, for instance, is showing 
‘signs of starting a small factory of his own. The 
Romance of Casanova is saved from the worst by 
excellent craftmanship, but for all that it is stan- 
dardised enough, and, worse, predigested. There 
is nothing to stimulate thought. There was a time 
—in Death of a Hero and All Men are Enemies— 
when Mr. Aldington wrote brilliantly well. 
Behind his words there was always a passionate 
indignation, and a sharp bitterness which gave his 
characters significance; in fact his characters were 
more real than reality because they hadn’t the 
vague diffusion, the wishy-washyness of people 
one meets in the street. But this new Casanova 
should have been called Casanova Without Tears 
or Casanova for the Million; as he goes from 
gondola to gondola, from escapade to escapade, 
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Australian Minister in 
; Washington, 1940-1942. 
Minister of State in the 
Middle East and Member 
_of the War Cabinet of the {i 
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ON TRUST 
FOR THE NATION 


by Clough Williams -Ellis 


Illustrated in colour and 
monochrome by Barbara Jones, 
and by over a hundred 
photographs. 
Crown 4to 25/- 
“This volume being a summary 
of National Trust properties, 
has, needless to say, a superb 
range of natural and man-made 
beauties with which to grace 
itself and to adorn the tale.told 
with well communicated learn- 
ing and relish by Clough 
Williams-Ellis.” 
Ivor Brown in The Observer 
Gover- 
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Mr, Alan Bush taps out a bleak statistical White Paper 
about Soviet music, interspersed with the standard 
ejaculations about Fascism, but not humanised 
by a single expression of personal like or dislike. 
It’s really useless to discuss music as though it were 
a bulk commodity, like coal or buttons. All the same, 
these foreign commentaries are a desirable feature 
which the editor would do well to enlarge in future 
numbers. He might also ask himself whether the 
effect of reading so many pages of fluent generalisation 
on end is really satisfactory, and consider embarking 
on two or three series of simple expository articles 
about past and present masterpieces, together with 
sound advice about the available recordings of cach : 
the sort of thing which would do for our new public 
what Sir George Grove’s Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies did for the new public of the ‘nineties. 








Week-end Competitions 
No. 888 
Competitors ate asked to imagine that the New 
STATESMAN is returning the hospitality offered by 
i during the fuel crisis. The usual 
prizes are offered for an extract from a guest feature, 
written with an eye to New STATESMAN readers 
(limit 200 words): on fashion, sport, health, human 
problems and gossip column, Entries by March 18. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 885 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 
The usual prizes are offered for five new Proverbs 
of Heaven and Hell. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 

I set this competition for five new proverbs of 
Heaven and Hell with Blake half in mind. Since then 
I have become a naturalised Icelander and no longer 
believe that Hell is as hot as L. E. J. suggests: “It 
takes more than a Shinwell to empty Hell’s bunkers.” 
And, anyway, does it ? After a long run of commenda- 
tion from Shaw onwards, Hell is beginning to lose 
“The Evil man says there is 
no Helj,” thunders Wm. Bliss. “In Heaven they 
may bore you; in Hell you will bore them,” says 
“* Materialists don’t escape Hell ; 
they anticipate it,” says R. S. Jaffray. Those are 
the voices of our time. Leslie Johnson perturbed 
“We may make our own Hells, 
but we let others make our Heavens.” C. J. Galpin 
hit off my own opinion with: “ Heaven and Hell are 








the condiments of religion : it is polite to take a little 
more of them than you can swallow.” 


I lament that 
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“the story of Hell is a best-seller in Heaven,” 
the disastrous theory that while “Hell is off 
rations, Heaven is on points”—for how many 
one spare? The best definition? “Heaven 
courages; Hell inspects.” I divide the prize 
six guineas evenly between the pious and the cynics 
Terence Melican, Ethel Talbot Scheffauer, C. J 
Galpin, and L. E. J. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 886 
Set by “Tommy ” 

The usual prizes are offered for an. imitation of 
the daily extract “From The Times of 1847” in 
the light of current events, Limited to 150 words, 
including footnote (if any). 

Report by “Tommy” 

Amusing application of the imaginary extract to 
the cold weather has been made by many competitors. 
These have imitated the Leading article, Parlia- 
mentary report, news paragraph, Letters to the 
Editor, and advertisements. “The technique of the 
“footnote ” has been most skilfully used by L. E. J., 
who gets a first prize of £3 3s. The best of a number of 
Letters to the Editor is written by W. H. Victory, on 
behalt of .the Candle-Makers’ Guild—a disinterested 
body disturbed by excessive enthusiasm over the 
new-fangled gas-lighting. (I am giving credit for a 
deliberate misprint in the first line.) He gets the 
second prize of a guinea and a half. A third prize of 
a guinea and a half goes to “ Fergie” for a burlesque 
on the attractions of popular science. 

Two other contributions to which I give honourable 
mention and fourth and fifth place are from Roland 
Bibby and Peter Alexander. 


From “THE TIMES” oF 1847. 

At Middlesex Petty Sessions, John Carter pleaded 
guilty to stealing a scuttle of coal, and was sent to 
prison for six months. The prisoner was employed 
in the household of Lord’ B——, and stated that he 
carried upstairs over forty scuttles of coal daily. 
He begged for leniency on the ground that his: family 
was without fire, and blamed the present severe 
weather for his crime. The magistrate, in sentencing 
him, said the severity of the weather aggravated, not 
mitigated, the offence. The shortage of coal was a 
peculiar hardship in great houses. The prisoner had 
shown little consideration for his employer. 

***This report drew a letter from Miss Harriet 
Martineau, pointing out how the magistrate’s remarks 
illustrated the principle that scarcity enhances value. 
“A clergyman” also wrote to say that the lower 
orders seemed unaware of the use of hard exercise 
for maintaining the circuletion when fuel was scarce. 

L. E. J. 
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is with grave that I 
observe the present tendency to go into extravagant 
flights of enthusiasm over the new-fangled method 
of lighting called gas. 

I feel it my duty to say that there is grave danger 
in forsaking our old and tried friend; the candle. 
What more gracious or cordial light! And how easy 
to adjust the light to the occasion! How 
is the illumination given by a thousand of these 
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‘ J. Burt 
(President of the Candle-Makers’ Guild). 
W. H. Vicrory 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square—Women To-day 
and To-morrow, and other explosive compounds, 
with brilliant experiments, lectured on by 
Mary Stocks, Mr. James Laver, Mrs. Blackett 
Jefferies, M.D. The principles of the various 
specimens and exhibits explained, including the 
women in use in industry and the more recent patents 
in use in the professions. Supply and preparation 
of women for domestic and industrial purposes. 
How to keep women clean and in good working 
order. During each evening, Dr. Joad will explode 
several women for purposes of amusement and public 
instruction. FERGIE 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 887 
Set by Sebastian 
Sixteen lines of verse on the almost unnoticed 
signing of five Peace Treaties in Paris. 
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Report by Sebastian 
“ Thou wast not born for us, bedraggled bird 
- Our hungry generation treads thee down.” 
So Terence Melican. Good entries by L. G. Ucall, 
Xanthixos, Willy Tadpole, Hassall Pitman, and many 
others. I award 1st prize of 3 guineas to R. J. P. 
Hewison and {1 to L. E. Jones, Harry Broadbent 
and Roland Bibby, but have space for only two entries. 
1st PRIZE Ol 
Post ARMA SILENT LEGES 
Amid the clash of arméd war 


As shy, half doubting her own birth, 
For still resounds the groaning earth, 
Though cannon’s mouth be mute. 
To five that chose the worser cause, 
She utters but half-heard 
Her reasonable word. 


Such tumults yet the nations try 
They scarce would lend an ear or eye 
Did she triumphant come 
With trumpet and with drum. 
R. J. P. Hewison 


2ND PRIZE 
“I have heard, Father Atlee,” our Dame Peace 
remarked, 
“ That some treaties of mine have been signed. 
I feel the achievement should not pass unmarked ; 
Pass my trumpets and drum, do you mind ? ” 


“ What was that?” asked the ancient. 


must yell, 
For the storms in the tea-cups still swell. 


The press lords’ red herrings drone loud through the 
air 
And the Tories are tolling a knell.” 


“It is odd,” said the lady, “I strain at my horn, 

But I can’t raise the least doh-de-doh.. . .” 

** Pardon me,” Father Atlee said, “ But I shoul d warn 
You it’s blocked up with cosl-dust and snow.” 


*“ Kindly Fates!” beseeched Peace, “ Preserve Ern 
from the goons 
Who have packed my drum tight with lampoons ! 
T’litry with my cornet—tch, tch, now, that’s torn it— 
It’s stuffed with new Shinwell cartoons.” 
ROLAND BIBBY 


“IT fear you 








that the main transport, problem was that 





. »«.» for these splendid men. 
Rovnd our coasts the perils of war 
are over, but the work of the Life- 
boat Service and its perils remain. 
Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.VV.I, 

The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.0., 
V.D., Treasurer 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 
M.A., Secretary 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


are those familiar with the great Englisn novels 
essays, poems and plays. Such reading gives 
lasting pleasure, promotes conversational 
abilities and sound thinking. The new L.S.J. 
Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, 
the famous author and broadcaster. Other 
courses in Journaiism, Story Writing, Poetry, 
Radio, etc. Reduced fees. Free k from 
Prospectus Office, London School of Journalism, 
$7 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
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Company Meeting © 
BRITISH TYRE & RUBBER 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the British Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., 
was held on February 14 in London. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said that they were able to place in 
the hands of the shareholders this year a 
consolidated statement of assets and lia- 
bilities and also a consolidated profit and 
less account. It was impracticable to 
provide comparative figures in those 
corsolidated accounts on this, the first pub- 
lication, owing to certain of the subsidiary 
companies’ accounts for the previous year 
not covering a full year’s trading. 

The profit and loss account of the British 
Tyre and Rubber Co. showed manufacturing 
and trading profits, after providing profits 
tax and excess profits tax and including the 
net dividends from subsidiary companies at 
the substantial figure of £384,088, an in- 
erease of £98,388 over the previous year. 
That was a very satisfactory result in a 
year in which trading conditions had been 
most difficult. 

While the subsidiary companies had con- 
tributed their share, the substantial in- 
crease arose as a result of the company’s 
own operations and corresponded with a 
greatly increased turnover. Sundry revenue 
at £9,256 was only fractionally lower and 
brought the total of gross profit up to 


£293,344. The charges against that were 
clearly set out and the profit, subject to 
income tax, at £318,129, compared with 


£218,131 a year ago. The Board felt that 
the shareholders should participate in the 
increased profits. They accordingly recom- 
mended a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
making a total of 15 per cent for the year, 
the highest distribution ever paid by the 
company. 
The report was adopted. 





Company Meeting 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


LORD PORTAL ON NATIONALISATION 


THE annual general meeting of The Great 
Western Railway Company was held on 
March 5th at Paddington Station. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Portal, P.C., 
D.S.0., M.V.O., the chairman, said that in- 
cluding the balance brought forward from 
last year, and the profit of £245,074 on 
realisation of investments, the amount 
available for appropriation was 2£7,981,769 
against £7,405,560 last year. They felt they 
could safely recommend a dividend of 3 
per cent for the half-year ended 8ist 
December last, making 5 per cent for the 
year. 

Last year he had told them that it was 
the Government’s intention during the life 
of the present Parliament to introduce 
measures designed to bring transport ser- 
vices essential to the economie well-being of 
the Nation under public ownership and con- 
trol. The Bill was now in the committee 
stage. The adoption of this course neces- 
sarily limited discussion and opportunities 
for criticism had been restricted still fur- 
ther as the result of the resolution passed 
by the House of Commons imposing a guil- 
lotine procedure. Stockholders had doubt- 
less taken.due note of that. The railway 
companies and other inland transport under- 
takings had opposed the Bill and would 
continue te do so, not only to protect the 
interests of stockholders and the staff, but 
because there was nothing in the Bill to 
indicate the means by which a more efficient 
and economical transport service was to be 

rovided and the benefits which users were 

Tikely to obtain. 


Although it had long been recognised 


of securing a greater measure of co-ordina- 
tion between the various forms of trans- 
port, the Bill contained no constructive plan 
for dealing with the problem. The total 
market valuation of their undertaking, 
based on the compensation terms set out 
in the Bill, only amounted to about 
£163,000,000. While it was not possible to 
give any actual figures of the value of the 
physical assets which the. Government 
would acquire, it was safe to say that they 
were worth more than the proposed total 
compensation, Their rolling stock, which 
stood at £22,000,000, was estimated to be 
worth nearly double that amount, 

The strength of their financial position 
was demonstrated by the balance sheet. In 
addition to their physical assets, their 
liquid resources amounted to some 
£49,000,000, including the investments held 
by the Trust Fund. Moreover, a conserva- 
tive estimate of the market value of their 
investments in associated road undertakings 
would be £7,000,000 compared with the 
£3,000,000 shown in the capital account. 

The basis on which the exchange values 
of the railway stocks had been fixed en- 
tailed a substantial diminution of income 
to the stockholders. The Government in- 
sisted on treating Stock Exchange prices as 
reflecting the operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, but Stock Exchange bar- 
gains were between a willing buyer and a 
willing seller, and it could not be said that 
railway stockholders as a whole were willing 
sellers. 

The net result of the proposals in the 
Bill was that the stockholders would be 
deprived of £18,000,000 per annum—which, 
incidentally would mean a loss to the 
Exchequer of about £8,000,000—and whether 
the saving effected at their expense would 
benefit the users of transport to any 
material extent or be absorbed mainly in 
additional costs was certainly problématical. 

The report was adopted. 
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Dorset. 

OUSEKEEPER reqd., live as fam., prof. 
le, 2 children (in day nursery). Finch- 
rgent. Box 5343. 

UPLE wanted, cook housekeeper and gar- 
4dener in co-ed. school (foed reform). Would 
suit intelligent couple interested in education. 





male) of 
er (male) of good 


pd. in dealing with boy ability and initiative. E 
take charge under Principal. Co: 
i Sound knowledge Trade U 


: ; gence, initiative, 
wide interests (competent typist) sks. in- 
ting remunerative employment with 
publishers /bookseller. Box 5271. 
IRL, 22, attending Art Classes, reqs. post 
with two free afternoons. Interested Music, 
S./Typ. Box 5263. 
ndustry. Experienced fie!d en- 
sales ability, seeks progressive 
work where youth no obstacl 
OUNG man literary and 
terests sks. employment, 11 yrs. clerical and 
accounting exp. Anything interesting con- 
sidered. Box 5244. 
OUNG lady doi 
holiday post with family and children going 
abroad. Easter or summer. 5 
7OUNG man, 27, good educ., varied experi- 
ence of social work, commercial training, 
office admin., seeks post; prefcrably social wel- 


jose ae » Cttee. on a and Wages 
( i $), at present £320, rising to 
80 | a. Scale under review. Comm. 
nical and admin. exp., should be 
i id., to Robert W. Leckie, 
.» 95 Morrison St., Glas 


internatl. trade reqs. 
meorporated Accountant as Secy. to 
its English Co. Unusual opport. for yng. man 
gy, intelligence and keen commercial 
sense. Write, full partics. educ., background, 
i refs., sal. reqd. Box 5236. 
ber have vacancies for a full- 
time Assistant Research Editor and a Bib- 
ceramics on staff of a Dictionary of Painters 
which they are now preparing. Langua 
acquaintance with the literature of art-history 
essential. Write, 


. Social 
administrative exp. eens informed 
e 


T-time job wanted by woman, secretarial 
otherwise, pref. political /lit. Sh.-typing, 
French, German. Box §771. 

USTRIAN Refugee, gocd family, 
ter 9 months, sks. job as cook or 
8 help. London or suburbs. Box 5349. 
ECENTLY released soldier (24), of certain 


oe. urther 
. -. cane, 87 
Ell Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 
SLE of Wight C. 
vited for post of full-time You 
(male) in Cowes area. Candidates must be expd. 
in Club Leadership and/or have attended recog. 
i rses for Club Leaders. Sal- + et “vs 
£15 p.a. to £525, but HE Caldecott Community. Wanted prog. 
service and young certificated teacher to take charge 
of Junior School work at Community. Interest 
in social work amongst difficult and homeless 
children essential. Should have had exp. of 
work in a Local Educ. Cttee. School. 
mmunity returns to Kent s 
1947. Applics. to Miss Rendel, Hyde 
Wareham, 


Mary’s Town and Country School reqs. 
(a) at Boarding School, Stanford Pk., nr. 
©, English Master and a 
er (pref. couple) offering 
/Games; (b) at Day School, 38 
Eton Ave., N.W.3, PRI. 4306, Asst. Master 


. SOL, 
SSISTANT Foster 
way, Tendring, Romford and Billericay 
Children’s Homes. Interesting work amongst 
$s and. girls of different ages. Good 


ary £300 p.a., rising by 
increments will be allowed 
previous club exp. Further details and applic. 
forms from A. L. Hutchinson, .Director of 
all, Newport, I.W. Clos- 
ing date for receipt of applics. is March 22. 
at Mavis Hostel for Working 
St., Chelsea, $.W.3, a Resi- 


ir! 
from “Social Wel. 


career, reqs. post immediately. Initial status 
less important than opportu 


nity to gain know- 
ledge and exp, in mod. i 


journalism. Box 5347. 
RIVATE Sec. (28), capable, educated, polit., 
lit., com. exp., drives car, willing travel; 
desires responsible post. 
REN’S work in school (matron) or 
mily wanted by lady fully expd. in both 
and all ages of children, where mother with 
own means is temporarily welcome on terms 
to be stated or arrangements to live out can 
be mae. Best refs. Free Easter. Lond. area/ 
Home Counties pref. Box 5463. 
OLLEGE post in history or tutoring de- 
sired by American, B.A. Wesleyan, M.A. 
Harvard, single, 32, Phi Beta Kappa, Protes- 
Harold Hancock, 82 West 
Main St. Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A. 
OTHER’S help. Young Danish lady 
England for 5 mnths. from March 1 sks. 
t with good family, S. Lond., Tunbridge 
Wells, Tenbridge/Sevenoaks distr. Sewing, 
g, care small children. Write, stating 
sal. offered. Box 5687. 
XPD. Secy., married, capable, will under- 
take wk. 2/3 days wkly. Box 517r. 


Placed in employment 
fare Schools, and applicants must 
ment and exp. in with 


£90-£10-£120, plus cost of living 
31 10s.) together with an 
nding review of 


addition (at wey z 
allowance ) 

in due course. Erno 
and laundry. Applic. forms (s 


addressed env. nec.) from 
~ Fees S.E.1, returnable 


i 


HE Bristol Assocn. of Girls’ Clubs 
and Assistant to staff 
House for yng. people at Wrington 
Suit friends or married couple. A 


7 NTED immediately, 2 cooks for board- 
diately to B.A.G.C., 10 Park St., Bristol, r. 


ing school. Exp. essential. 
Badminton School, 
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intments Wanted—continued 
ECTORERS: Artistes, requiring need 
live wire manager, please write 4504. 
A 





dati, 





Vac 
let in flat, N.W.8, divan-room, basin 
c.h.w., to prof./bus. man. CUN. o888. 
F accom. offered mother and child by 
young woman civil servant. Country cott. 
accessible J.ondon. Share exps. housekeeping. 
Box 5045. 

FPUXNiSHED cottage, Bucks, to let at once, 
4 months, possibly longer. Sleep six, elec., 
gas cooker, productive garden, tel., s. 

Ratcliffe, Whitcleaf, Princes Risborough. 
R=Nt free cottage, 4 ee unmodern- 
ised, outbuildings, garden, offered return 
--time and seasonal work on 30-acre dairy 
arm. Free milk, potatoes, etc. Suit painter, 
t, remittance man; reliability, common- 
Sense essen. Children welcome. P. Y. Betts, 
Teyraten, Ceilan, Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 
C . Kerry. Hse. to let, pref. long period. 5 
rms. furn., 3 unfurn., garage, water in bath- 
room, bedding, etc., 1 acre land. Lovely coun- 
fy, bathing in Dingle Bay, 3 mins, bus and 
- 2, Sweeny, 12 Kent Tce. N.W.1. Pad. 


6170 day. 
EXCHANGE 8.c. 3 bedrm. 4th floor flat adj. 
Battersea Pk. and river for small Hse./Gdn. 
about 2 hr. City, Box 5353. 
XCH. small furn. fiat, SS for 
. $293. 
SMALL flat centre enham to let in 
return for house, flat/cottage nr. Chigwell, 


Essex. §370. 
SEASIDE house wanted, exchange small-house 
ng ae Heath, for summer or part of it. 


5478. 
CAN anybody help impecunious M.P. to find 
flat in Lond. area now or within 3 mths.? 
2 » Stg.-room, kitch., bath. Pref. um 
furn. Mod. rent essential. Box 5742. 
WANTED, unfurn. studio/large attic; 
W.C1, Wir, S Wa, SE, W2, Wir 
N.W.6, N.6, me phone, power, water, good 
outlook jet cheapness only essentials, 
BM/VEHW, W.C.7. 
OULD professional or business lady with 
child /children offer accom. London furn./ 
unfurn., to couple with baby, wife nurse physio- 
Genin willing look after children. Best refs. 
5334. 
X-Army Officer, marrying shortly, wants 
small s.c. flat or house, furn./unfurn., any- 
where accessible Central London. Box 5359. 
JNDIAN Research Student (L.S.E.) would 
like accommodation as paying guest in Eng- 
lish family. London area. Box 5170. 

ANTED by 3 Ex-Service men, furnished 
flat, London, June-Dec. Box 5447. 
YOUNG married couple, both univ. grads., 

require unfurn. flat/rooms London area/ 
N.W. suburbs. Box 5302. 
COUPLE, anxious to start family, require 
unfurn. s.c. flai/house, Fulham, or near- 
Box 5306. 
EGETARIAN urgently needs lodging 
Evesham district. Box 5274. 
RGENTLY reqd. by young married ~ 
(shortly expecting baby), unfurn. flat, 
maisonette/bungalow in gd. class resid. dir- 
trict, pref. within 8 mls. Newcastle city centre. 
18t class refs can be supplied. Gd. rent offered. 
6 months paid in advance. Box 613, L.P.E. 110, 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
OLICITOR (Ex-Service) and wife require 
rent unfurn. house/flat in/nr. Watford. 
Incl. rent not exe. £130 p.a. Box 4622. 


Examinations and Scholarships 

ASSOCN. of Certified and Corporate Ac- 

countants. The half-yearly Prelim., Inter- 
med. and Final Exams. for candidates will be 
held on Tues., Wed., and Thurs., June 3rd, 4th 
and sth next, in Aberdeen, Belfast, Birming- 
ham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcast!e-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and Sheffield, 
and at such other Centres, if any, as circum- 
stances may warrant. Entries must be received 
on or before April 1, 1947, at offices 4 
Assocn., 22 Bedford Sq., W.C.1. 

LUNDELL’S School. Scholarship Examina- 

tion Jufie 10, 11 and 12,1947. Three £100 
scholarsh ps; three £60 scho‘arships; exhibitions 
of £50, £40 and £30. Full partics. from Head- 
master, Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 
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Fellowships and Studentships 
NIVERSITY of London. Research Fellow 
ships in History, 1947-48. Several Fellows 
ships in History, value £250 a year, will be 
awarded in June to grads. of London and other 
univs. They will be tenable at Institute of His- 
torical Research, Tavistock House South, 
W.C1. Further partics. and forms of entry 
(returnable by 1st May) from Secy. of Institute. 
UN. of London, Postgraduate Studentships. 

Applics. invited from Graduates of Univ. of 
London for: (8) 6% Postgraduate: Studentships 
in any Faculty, each of value of £250 and ten- 
able for one year. (b) George William Brite 
(Senior) Studentship in Modern Languages, of 
value of £100 and tenable for one year (c) A 
number of Postgraduate Travelling Student- 
ships, tenable for one year Value of Student- 
ships will be fixed in each case. For Student- 
ships under (a) and (b) Graduates must be of 
not more than three years” standing; for Stu- 
dentships under (c) Graduates must be under 
age of 28. Applics for all above Studentships 
must be recd by April 1, 1947. Forms and 
further parti‘s. from Academic Registrar, Se2- 
ate. House, W C.1. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. per 
line (average 6 words). Box number ts. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216 





